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'I  HE  Pan  American  Union,  now  54  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1 890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available 
to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs 


arc  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an 
Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  respionsiblc 
to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  the  other  American 
governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purpioses 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  coopieration,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains 
120,000  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list 
of  other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
jjermanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  sfiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 
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The  flags  of  the  twenty -one  American  Republics  flew  from  their  standards  in  front  of  the  Pan  American 
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Pan  American  Day  in  Washington 


0\  .\pril  14,  1944,  with  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  still  ene:a8;ed  in  a  siigantic 
strnstttle  for  the  preservation  of  their  free¬ 
dom,  the  solemnity  of  the  fourteenth  cele¬ 
bration  of  Pan  .American  Day  echoed 
throua;hout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

If  one  can  judcje  by  the  numerous  radio 
broadcasts  and  the  somewhat  fras:mentary 
informa,tion  so  far  recei\ed  by  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  the  day  was  marked  l)y 
an  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  that  once 
attain  demonstrated  the  solidary  principles 
underlying  inter-.American  relationships. 
From  countless  acts  that  took  place  on 
this  Day  of  the  .Americas,  one  is  mentioned 
here  to  indicate  the  continental  pattern. 
In  the  capital  of  Chile,  the  Chainlx-r  of 
Deputies  met  in  special  session  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
fraternity  that  through  the  years  have  l)een 
formed  among  the  .American  nations;  and 
lending  more  than  ordinary  interest  to 
the  meeting  was  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  Chaml)er  e.xtended  an  invitation  to 
the  presidents  of  the  legislative  bodies  of 
all  the  .American  republics  personally  to 
attend  or  to  send  representatives. 

Since  Pan  .American  Day  was  first  pro¬ 


claimed  in  1931,  there  have  Iteen  heard 
each  year  within  the  precincts  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  in  Washington  the 
voices  of  eminent  statesmen  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
cas,  who  in  eloquent  addresses,  I)efore 
audiences  that  through  radio  have  Itecome 
hemisphere-  and  even  world-wide,  have 
stressed  again  and  again  the  ideals  of  inter- 
.American  friendship  and  mutual  inter¬ 
change  and  helpfulness.  In  1944  the 
speaker  of  the  evening's  program  was  the 
Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  Chairman 
of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  who  delivered  the  following 
noteworthy  address: 

Pan  American  Day  is  an  imf>ortant  anniversary 
to  the  nations  of  the  Americas.  We  meet  today 
to  honor  those  whose  vision  and  energy  established 
and  for  more  than  fifty  years  have  carried  forward 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  all  that  it  .signifies. 
It  is  well  to  ask  ourselves  why  it  is  that  we  can 
meet  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  of  history 
and  why  it  is  that  we  have  so  ereat  an  achieve¬ 
ment  to  commemorate.  For  in  doing  so  we  may 
more  clearly  see  the  guideprosts  which  point  the 
true  direction  in  which  wc  may  go  forward  to 
new  cooperation  among  ourselves  and  new  co¬ 
operation  with  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

Inter-American  unity  was  not  brought  aliout 
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REGIONAL  WINNERS 
OF  NVnONAL  DIS¬ 
CUSSION  CONIEST 


These  six  younif  p<‘ople 
were  the  winners  of  the 
National  Discussion  Con¬ 
test  on  Inter- American 
Affairs.  They  are  pictured 
in  the  patio  of  the  Pan 
•American  Union,  with  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Union. 


by  forte  and  is  not  based  upon  the  conception  of 
a  master  race  whose  mission  is  to  rule.  It  was 
not  produced  by  nations  with  a  homogeneous 
racial  origin.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  bonds 
of  a  common  language  or  a  ci  Iture  based  on  a 
common  literature  or  common  customs  and  habits. 

Were  these  the  only  sources  of  international 
unity  and  common  action,  the  future  for  the  world 
would  be  dark  indeed.  But  inter-American  unity 
proves  that  there  are  ether  sources  more  subtle 
and  even  stronger — sources  which  offer  hope  to  a 
world  which  can  find  no  hojx'  in  the  factors  which 
I  have  mentioned.  Our  unity  comes  from  a  pas¬ 
sionate  devotion  to  human  liberty  and  national 
independence  which  is  so  strong  that  it  does  not 
stop  with  the  effort  of  each  people  to  secure  lib¬ 
erty  for  itself  but  goes  on  to  respect  as  no  less 
valid  the  desire  of  other  piecples  to  achieve  the 
same  liberty  in  accordance  with  their  own  tradi¬ 
tions  and  histoiic  institutions.  Although  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  was  different 
from  that  of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  they  were 
expressing  the  same  purposes  and  principles  and 


they  led  their  countrymen  along  the  same  patlis. 
These  are  the  paths  along  which  inter-.American 
unity  has  developed,  growing  ever  stronger  as  the 
American  nations  have  come  to  understand  one 
another  and  to  have  trust  and  confidence  in  one 
another's  purpioses  and  to  work  together  for  pur¬ 
poses  so  identic  that  they  produced,  not  division 
and  jealousy,  but  unity  of  thought  and  action. 

-As  the  years  have  gone  on,  the  true  principles 
underlying  inter-American  unity  have  been  made 
more  specific  as  one  inter-American  conference 
has  followed  another.  In  the  years  between  the 
VN'orld  Wai  s  the  trust  and  confidence  between  the 
American  nations  grew  ever  stronger  while  else¬ 
where  the  growth  of  ambitions  of  conquest  by 
force  brought  aivision  and  fear.  It  is  the  common 
pride  of  the  American  Republics  and  the  good 
fortune  of  all  mankind  that  the  torch  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  has  burned  at  its  brightest 
in  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere  precisely  at  a  time 
when  it  was  being  blacked  out  elsewhere.  It  is 
natural  that  the  history  of  an  international  asso¬ 
ciation  which  has  endured  longer  than  any  other 
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should  provide  encouraging  guidance  for  ihe 
future. 

At  the  Montevideo  C'onference  in  1933  the 
.Anu-rican  Repid:lics  affirmed  theii  belief  in  cer¬ 
tain  e.ssential  principles  upon  which  cooperation 
between  nations  and  international  order  must  be 
based.  .Among  them  was  the  principle  that 
every  nation,  large  and  small,  was  equal  before 
the  law  of  nations.  Another  was  the  right  of 
every  nation  to  develop  its  own  institutions,  free 
from  intervention  by  others.  We  already  see  the 
beeinning  of  a  wider  application  of  these  basic 
principles.  They  were  stated  in  the  Atlantic 
C  harter,  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  and  the 
declarations  made  at  Moscow.  Specifically,  it 
was  agreed  at  Moscow  that  membership  in  the 
world  .security  organization  must  be  upon  the 
basis  of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  nations, 
weak  as  well  as  strong,  and  the  right  of  ever> 
nation  to  a  government  of  its  own  choice. 

The  .American  nations  .spioke  with  a  united  voice 
at  Buenos  .Aires  as  early  as  1936  and  Lima  in  1938 
of  the  dangers  to  world  peace  which  impended 
and  took  united  action  to  defend  the  hemisphere 
against  them.  When  the  attack  came,  many  of 
the  .American  republics  immediately  sprang  to  the 
defense  of  the  hemisphere.  .Shortly  after  the 
(o.iference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  others  took  the  same 
course.  This  chapter  in  our  American  history 
will  ever  lie  a  gallant  and  glorious  one.  It  teaches 
that  unity  of  purpose,  a  com.mon  and  passionate 
devotion  to  the  maintenance  of  freedom,  and 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  are  the  essential 
elements  without  which  no  amount  of  interna¬ 
tional  organization  and  machinery  can  succeed. 
But  it  also  teaches  us  and  other  nations  that  inter¬ 
national  organization  and  machinery  are  neces¬ 
sary.  .Successful  as  our  common  action  has  been 
it  has  not  been  complete.  And  it  took  time, 
which  may  not  always  be  available.  Therefore, 
we  learn  that  an  international  organization, 
whether  in  the  field  of  inter-Amei  ican  cooperation 
or  in  the  broader  field  of  world  pieace,  must  have 
two  main  suppiorts.  It  must  gather  its  greatest 
strength  from  the  rightness  and  justness  of  the 
principles  ufion  which  it  is  founded  and  the 
mutual  trust  of  its  members.  It  must  also  have 
such  an  essential  framework  and  machinery  ard 
such  an  acceptance  of  their  obligations  on  the 
part  of  its  members  as  will  enable  it  to  act 
promptly  and  effectively  in  times  of  crisis. 

.Anothei  guidepost  for  the  future  which  our 
common  experience  before  and  during  this  war 
has  raised  is  in  the  economic  field.  With  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  continent  mobilized 


economically.  The  extent  to  which  the  products 
of  the  hemisphere  have  contributed  to  the  growing 
success  of  the  war  against  Ciermany  and  Japan 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Millions  of  men  and 
women  throughout  the  hemisphere  are  devoting 
themselves  unsparingly  to  the  production  of 
essential  materials  and  to  the  forging  of  the 
weapons  of  our  common  victory.  .All  this  has 
been  done  under  the  great  handicaps  of  the  dis¬ 
locations  produced  by  the  war. 

.At  the  end  of  the  war  all  of  our  countries  will  be 
faced  by  problems  of  immense  gravity.  Out  of 
the  experience  of  our  association  in  peace  and  in 
war,  we  have  learned  that  the  expansion  of  mate¬ 
rial  w'ell-being  can  only  come  with  an  expansion 
of  production  and  trade  and  hence  an  increase  in 
consumption.  We  have  learned  too  that  no  one 
nation  can  solve  its  problems  by  itself.  .An  increcise 
in  production  requires  financing,  a  wise  selection 
of  the  goods  to  be  produced,  and  wise  and  fair 
commercial  policies  to  enable  goods  to  flow  to 
their  markets  and  neeessary  purchases  to  be  made 
in  return.  .All  of  this  requires  coopierative  effort 
and  the  creation  of  international  arrangements 
through  which  that  effort  may  have  concrete  ex¬ 
pression.  But  it  requires  something  more  than 
this.  It  requires  the  respeet  by  each  nation  for 
each  other  nation  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the 
field  of  political  relations.  International  coopiera- 
tion  in  the  economic  field  is  the  oppiosite  of  eco¬ 
nomic  impierialism,  by  which  one  country  seeks 
to  exploit  another.  It  is  also  the  opposite  of 
economic  nationalism,  by  which  each  nation 
seeks  to  live  unto  itself. 

We  citizens  of  this  hemisphere  have  great  oppior- 
tunities  before  us.  The  community  of  action  among 
the  .American  Nations,  already  highly  developied, 
will  at  the  end  of  the  war  be  indispensable  in  the 
advancement  of  our  economic  well-being  and  in 
the  establishment  of  an  international  organization 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  world  wars.  To¬ 
gether,  as  I  have  said,  we  foresaw,  pointed  out, 
and  prepared  against  the  dangers  of  war.  To¬ 
gether  we  must  foresee  and  prepare  for  the  ever 
greater  common  task  of  the  peace.  I  believe  that 
as  in  future  years  men  of  the  .Americas  meet  to 
commemorate  this  day  they  will  see  unfolded 
before  their  eyes  ever-increasing  evidence  that  the 
path  along  which  inter-.American  cooperation  has 
led  is  the  path  to  human  liberty  and  human 
welfare. 

The  Other  feature  of  the  evening  was  a 
concert  of  music  of  the  Americas  given  by 
the  United  States  Navy  Band  Orchestra, 
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with  Lieutenant  Charles  Brendler  con-  Bolet  acquitted  themselves  hrilliantly.  as 

ducting;,  and  two  groups  of  piano  solos  was  amply  testified  hy  the  warm  apprecia- 

played  hy  the  talented  Cuban  pianist,  tion  and  applause  of  the  larg;e  audience 

Lieutenant  Jorge  Bolet.  Assistant  Military  that  had  gathered  in  the  Hall  of  the 

Attache  at  the  Cuban  Embassy,  Washing-  Americas  to  hear  thcni.  The  program  was 

ton.  Both  the  orchestra  and  Lieutenant  as  follows; 

1 

Jesus  C.astillo  (Guatemala)  b.  1877 
\'icente  .\scone  (Uruguay)  b.  1897 

United  States  Navv  Band  Orchestra 

II 

Impromptu  in  E-flat  major 
Nocturne  in  F-sharp  major 
Scherzo  in  B-flat  minor 

Lieutenant  Jorge  Bolet 


.Aaron  C:opland  (L'nited  .States)  b.  1900 
Four  Dance  Episodes 
Buckaroo  Holiday 
Uhoral  Nocturne 
Saturday  -Night  Waltz 
Hoe-down 

L'nited  States  Navy  Band  Orchestra 

Julian  Paniagua  Martinez  (Guatemala)  b.  1856  General  Ubico,  marcha  militar 

United  States  Navy  Band  Orchestra 

Remarks 
by  the 

Honorable  Gordell  Hull 
Secretary  of  State 

C'.hairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 

IV 

Roberto  Garcia  Morillo  (.Argentina)  b.  1911 
C’-amargo  Guarnieri  (Brazil)  b.  1907 
.Alberto  Ginastera  (.Argentina)  b.  1916 
.Anton  Pirulero 
C;hacarerita 
.Arroz  con  leche 

Lieutenant  Jorge  Bolet 

V 

C(amargo  Guarnieri  (Brazil)  b.  1907 

L'nited  States  Navy  Band  Orchestra 


Danza  brasilcira 
Danza  selvagcm 


Cancion  tnste  y  Danza  alegre 
'Foada  triste 
Piezas  infantiles 


Franz  Schubert,  1797-1828 
Frederic  C(hopin,  1810-1849 


Tecum  Overture 
.Acentos  de  .America 


The  Star-Spangled  Banner 
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L.VriN  AMERICAN  TRAINEES 

A  group  of  technical  and  industrial  trainees,  representing  sixteen  Latin  American  nations,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  morning  of  April  14,  1944. 


On  the  morning  of  Pan  American  Day, 
the  U  nion  was  visited  by  a  ^roup  of 
trainees  who  are  studying  in  the  United 
States  under  the  Inter-American  Trade 
Scholarship  Program,  directed  l>y  Mr. 
Elliot  S.  Hanson  and  sponsored  by  the 
OHice  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs.  Sixteen  Latin  American 
countries  were  represented  by  this  particu¬ 
lar  group.  These  young  men,  along  with 
all  the  others  who  are  participating  in  the 
training  program,  were  carefully  selected 
on  the  basis  of  merit,  and  they  are  under¬ 
going  specialized  technical  training  in 
some  two  score  different  industries.  At 
the  completion  of  their  two-year  course 
they  will  return  to  their  countries  equipped 
with  much  needed  technical  and  indus¬ 
trial  management  skill,  which  they  in 
turn  will  be  able  to  impart  to  others. 

As  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  com¬ 
memorating  Pan  American  Day,  there  also 
took  place  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
April  11,  1 944,  a  radio  program  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System’s  Ameri¬ 
can  School  of  the  Air.  The  program  of 


music  and  songs  of  the  Americas,  per¬ 
formed  by  the  United  States  Navy  School 
of  Music  Band  and  Chorus,  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant  James  M.  Thur¬ 
mond,  was  broadcast  twice  during  the  day, 
at  9:15  a.  m.  and  3:30  p.  m.  On  both 
occasions  the  great  Hall  of  the  Americas 
was  filled  with  groups  of  students  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  of  the  Washington  area. 

On  .April  13,  another  assembly  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  to  young  people  and  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  Hemisphere  was  held  at  the 
Pan  .American  L’nion  .  This  was  the  final 
meeting  of  the  National  Discussion  Contest 
on  Inter-American  Affairs,  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
.American  .Affairs  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  Six 
young  representatives  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  regional  winners  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  contest  whose  purpose  was  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  study  of  inter-.American  affairs, 
gathered  to  discuss  the  topic  “How  can 
inter-.American  cooperation  be  made  per¬ 
manent?”  The  participants  and  their 
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themes  of  discussion  were:  Geraldine 
McKinsey,  University  of  Neltraska,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska,  Wartime  Cooperation  as  a 
Basis  /or  Future  Inter-American  Cooperation; 
Polly  Summers,  W’ard-Belmont  College, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  Xew  Hemisphere  Or- 
ganizntions  for  Inter-American  Cooperation; 
Paul  F.  Fdward,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  The  Pan  American  Union 
and  Permanent  Inter-American  Cooperation; 
Mary  Burns,  Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati 
College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  The  Role  oj 
Communications  in  Inter-American  Relations; 
Darlene  Dickson,  Willamette  L’niversity, 
Salem,  Oregon,  Inter-American  Trade  and 
Commerce  as  a  Basis  for  Permanent  Cooperation; 
and  Shirley  Stone,  Bates  C'ollege,  Lewiston, 
Maine,  Inter-American  Cooperation  through 
Intellectual  Activities. 

The  discussion  was  presided  o\er  by 


Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  who  pointed  out  in 
his  introductory  remarks  that  “in  a  democ¬ 
racy  such  as  ours,  in  which  foreign  policy 
in  order  to  l)e  constructive  as  well  as 
effective  must  rest  upon  an  enlightened 
public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  these 
diflicult  and  delicate  problems  lx*  made 
the  subject  of  constant  public  discussion. 
Within  a  few  years  the  responsibility  of 
molding  public  opinion  will  devolve  upon 
the  younger  generation  and  none  will  lie 
better  fitted  for  leadership  than  the  young 
people  who  have  participated  in  these 
nation-wide  contests.” 

Following  the  addresses  of  the  si.x  contest 
winners,  whose  awards  are  study  trips  to 
Mexico  in  the  summer  of  1944,  there  was 
an  open  forum  discussion  in  which  the 
audience  was  invited  to  participate. 


American  Unity 

JULIAN  R.  CACERES 

Ambassador  of  Honduras  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 

Coierning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

C)\  April  14  ol  each  year.  Pan  American 
Day  is  celebrated  by  the  peoples  and  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  New  C'ontinent.  This 
day  was  instituted  by  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  L'nion,  which 
is  formed  by  the  twenty-one  Republics 
of  America. 

For  all  of  us,  the  celebration  of  this  oc¬ 
casion  is  an  additional  expression  of  a  deep 
feelinst  for  a  common  ideal,  that  lofty 
.■\merican  ideal  which  springs  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  people  and  which  is 
guided  by  ever  higher  standards  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  culture. 

Genturics  ago,  .America  ceased  to  Ite  a 
land  open  to  conquest  or  foreign  invasion. 
The  twenty-one  busy  .American  republics, 
spreading  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  have  iK'en,  are,  and  always 
will  lx*  the  .sole  masters  of  their  own  des¬ 
tiny.  Long  ago  the  294,000,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  continent,  including  the 
11,000,000  of  the  Dominion  of  C'anada. 
denounced  conquest  as  a  crime  and  sub¬ 
jection  as  an  outrage. 

Independence  is  the  inextinguishable 
sun  that  illumines  all  the  republics  of 
.America,  shielded  by  their  individual 
sovereignty.  Juridical  equality  sustains 
and  dignifies  those  nations,  placing  them 
on  the  same  spiritual  and  political  level, 
lx*  they  large  or  small,  strong  or  weak. 
Their  sovereignty  is  the  impregnable 
stronghold  of  their  human  dignity;  it  pro¬ 
tects  them  all  equally  and  animates  their 
common  life  through  the  precepts  of  law 

Delivered  at  the  Pan  American  Day  celebration  oj  the 
Good  Neighbors  Center  oj  \ew  York. 


and  justice.  For  .America,  powerful  armies 
and  great  air  and  naval  fleets  are,  and 
always  will  be,  only  the  means  for  security 
and  common  defense. 

On  the  .American  continent  nothing  is 
left  to  conquer,  neither  lands  nor  men. 
.America  long  ago  ceased  to  Ix^  a  no  man’s 
land.  Nothing  is  left  to  divide  here  and 
there  is  no  room  for  alien  domination  or 
for  the  unjust  exploitation  of  man  by  man. 
The  .solidarity  of  the  .American  Republics 
arises  from  their  geographical  proximity, 
the  interdependence  of  their  economic 
interests,  the  correlation  of  their  cultures, 
and  the  coordination  of  their  efforts  toward 
a  Ix'tter  world. 

For  us  .Americans,  an  attack  made 
against  any  .American  nation  is  an  attack 
against  each  and  every  one  of  us.  We, 
the  citizens  of  .America,  are  a  single  unit 
liecause  of  the  geography  of  the  continent. 
We  are  a  unit  lx*cause  of  the  spirit  that 
gives  life  to  the  .American  ideal.  We  are 
a  .single  unit  in  the  rebirth  of  history,  in 
the  process  of  human  Itetterment,  in  the 
struggle  for  law  and  freedom. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  the  aggre.ssion  of 
German  imperialism  and  the  treacherous 
attack  by  Japan,  the  peoples  of  .America, 
moved  by  one  common  impulse — as  was 
quickly  shown  by  the  people  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  my  country,  Honduras— regarded 
and  still  regard  as  their  irreconcilable 
enemies  those  foes  who  perfidiou.sly  at¬ 
tacked  a  sister  nation,  the  United  States. 
.America  is  imbued  with  a  single  spirit  of 
solidarity  and  with  a  single  desire  to  face 
and  to  o\crcome  the  problems  of  the 
future.  With  such  an  ideology,  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  daily  lives  of  our  countries, 
the  celebration  of  Pan  .American  Day  each 
year  becomes  more  notable,  presenting 
the  spectacle  of  all  the  peoples  of  .America 
united  for  their  common  defense  and 
security. 

The  Good  Neighbors  Center  of  New 
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York  is  to  Ik*  commended  lor  celchratina:  das?  of  my  country,  Honduras,  a  nation 

so  histhly  sie;nificant  an  occasion  as  Pan  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and 

American  Day,  joinina;  with  various  ci\  ic  w  hose  fla"  I  am  proud  to  see  amon^  the 

oriianizations  of  the  United  States,  such  other  banners  of  free  America, 
as  the  .American  Leiiion  of  the  State  of  Let  us  salute  the  Stars  and  Striix's. 
\ew  A’ork.  The  banners  of  these  ortjani-  C^arried  to  the  far  corners  of  tlie  earth, 

zations  are  raised  here  in  honor  of  the  defended  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 

.Americas  Their  Ha^s  may  Ik*  .said  to  United  .States,  it  is  pointina;  the  way  to 

symbolize  the  millions  of  arms  extended  lilK*rty  and  redemption  from  barbarity 

in  friendship  and  brotherhood  to  the  other  and  oppression. 

nations  of  .America,  or  raised  in  ana:er  Let  us  salute,  then,  the  banners  of  democ- 
anainst  the  aa:sres.sors  of  the  western  racy,  democracy  which  does  not  ask  one's 

world  in  the  .Atlantic,  and  ae;ainst  the  birthplace,  blood,  or  race;  the  banners  ol 

temporary  conquerors  of  the  eastern  democracy,  within  whose  folds  all  men  are 

world  in  the  Pacific.  We  .salute  those  equal,  be  they  Ixjrn  in  palaces  or  loijcabins; 

hundred  standards  assembled  here,  with  the  banners  of  democracy,  which  protect 

the  flas;  of  the  (food  Neighl)ors  Center  of  the  weak  and  rule  over  the  strong. 

New  York.  Let  us  salute  all  the  flags  of  the  L’nitecl 

We  hail  the  flag  that  was  raised  by  Nations  which  cover  so  gloriously  all  those 

Bolivar,  the  Ial)erator  of  the  South,  we  w  ho  die  in  their  defense.  It  seems  as  if  the 

hail  the  one  that  went  forth  to  victory  at  very  sky  it.self  bends  low  in  homage  Itefore 

A’orktown  with  Washington,  the  Father  of  these  heroic  fighters  w  ho  ha\  e  fallen  .so 

this  great  nation  of  the  North.  We  salute  that  never  again  on  the  face  of  the  earth 

the  flags  of  the  twenty-one  .American  shall  there  lie  any  slave,  any  serf  or  any 

Republics,  which  proudly  fly  today;  and  human  being  subjected  to  the  evil  forces 

let  us  salute,  if  you  will  permit  me.  the  of  brutality. 


Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander 


()Ki  ir.iAL.  diplomatic,  and  social  circles  of 
Washineiton  and  of  the  other  American 
Republics  were  saddened  by  the  death  on 
April  1,  1944,  of  His  Excellency  Senor  Don 
Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  Peru  in  the  United  States  and 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Wash- 
in^ton. 

The  son  of  Clolonel  Manuel  Freyre,  a 
distinituished  Permian  diplomat,  and  of 
Doha  C  lementina  Santander,  daughter  of 
the  threat  C^olonibian  patriot,  Cleneral 
Francisco  de  Paula  Santander,  the  late 
.Ambassador  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Washington  on  Xovemlx“r  29,  1872, 

while  his  father  was  Minister  of  Peru. 
Mis  family  returned  to  Lima  when  he  was 
a  small  child  and  he  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  first  at  the  University  of  San  Marcos 
in  Lima  and  later  at  universities  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  His  diplomatic  career 
l)eE;an  in  1900.  when  he  was  sent  as 
attache  of  the  Special  Peruvian  C^ommis-. 
sion  Ix'lore  the  .\rl)itration  Uourt  at 
Berne.  In  1903  he  was  named  second 
secretary  of  the  Peruvian  Les^ation  in 
Bo"ota,  C'olombia,  and  in  1907  he  came 
for  the  first  time  to  Washington  in  an 
official  capacity,  as  first  secretary  of  the 
Peruvian  Legation,  from  which  post  he 
rose  to  Uharge  d’.Affaires  in  1916  and 
•Minister  in  1917.  Through  more  than  a 
decafle  following  that  time  he  ably  served 
his  country  as  Minister  in  Japan,  Uhina, 
C'olombia,  .Argentina,  and  Great  Britain, 
until  1930,  when  he  was  recalled  from 
London  and  named  .Ambassador  of  Peru 
in  the  United  States.  In  1939  he  t)ecame 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

On  .April  5.  1944,  the  memtx'rs  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 


.\I.\NUEI.  DE  FREYRE  V  .S.VNIANDER 

L’nion  paid  homage  to  the  memory  of 
their  distinguished  colleague.  The  C^hair- 
man  of  the  Board,  the  Honorable  Cbrdell 
Hull,  spoke  the  following  words  of  tribute: 

\Ve  meet  this  afterntjon  in  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom.  One  of  our  oldest  and  most  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  associates  and  personal  friends  has  gone. 
VVe  were  all  literally  shocked  to  learn  of  his 
sudden  and  wholly  unexpected  passing.  .Vs  .\m- 
bassador  of  Peru  he  had  Ix-come  one  of  the  land¬ 
marks  in  our  diplomatic  history  here.  He  had 
become  an  institution  among  the  large  circle  of 
our  diplomatic  associates  and  among  the  states¬ 
men  and  important  officials  of  his  and  other 
countries.  VVe  might  pay  lengthy  and  highly 
deserved  tribute  to  our  lamented  friend,  de  Freyre 
y  Santander. 

.■Vs  a  diplomat,  he  had  a  remarkable  record:  a 
record  of  long  years  and  a  record  of  highly 
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ct'ssful  accomplishment.  It  requires  more  than 
an  ordinary  person  to  climb  the  ladder  from  the 
bottom  to  the  topmost  rune;  of  diplomacy,  and 
to  occupy  the  highest  px)sition  of  honor  among 
the  important  diplomatic  posts  of  the  world.  Our 
friend  succeeded  in  that  great  accomplishment. 
He  not  only  made  a  record  that  was  highly  useful 
to  his  country  and  to  this  hemisphere,  but  he  set 
exampU's  of  the  highest  fK'rsonal  and  official  con¬ 
duct  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  He  was 
always  quiet  and  retiring  and  unostentatious,  but 
he  had  great  merit;  he  had  that  most  important 
phase  of  personal  ability  which  we  call  common 
sense.  He  had  a  remarkably  fine  judgment  which 
he  brought  to  bear  through  his  service  to  his 
country  and  to  this  hemisphere  on  a  large  number 
of  occasions. 

Ambassador  de  Freyre  had  a  most  agreeable  per¬ 
sonality;  he  impressed  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  W2is  never-failing  in  his  courtesy  and 
consideration.  He  impressed  all  of  us  by  his  fine 
spirit  of  comradeship  and  friendship.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  1  desire  to  express  on  behalf  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us  our  deep  sense  of  personal  loss 
and  the  great  loss  that  Peru  has  suffered  in  the 
death  of  Ambassador  de  Freyre  y  Santander.  We 
mourn  his  passing,  but  his  memory  will  ever 
remain  green  in  our  minds. 

Following  the  Chairman's  remarks,  the 
\'ice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Dr.  Julian  R.  Caceres,  Ambassador 
of  Honduras,  addressed  the  Board.  In 
eloquent  phrases  he  outlined  Senor  de 
Freyre's  long  and  useful  career  and 
stressed  the  fact  that  “the  annals  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  will  forever  lK*ar 
the  stamp  of  his  intelligent  cooperation 
in  the  solution  of  the  inter-American  prob¬ 
lems  that  were  submitted  to  his  study 
and  experience.” 

The  Governing  Board  approved  the 
following  re.solution  of  condolence: 

Whereas,  In  the  death  of  His  Excellency, 
Senor  Don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander, 
Ambassador  of  Peru,  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union  has  lost  a  valued  collabo¬ 


rator  and  each  of  its  members  a  close  personal 
friend;  and 

Whereas,  During  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  he  rendered  outstanding  service  to  his 
country,  to  the  Pan  .American  Union,  and  to  the 
cause  of  inter-.American  understanding, 

'Fhe  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union 

Resolves: 

1.  I'o  record  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 
the  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  of  the  memln'rs 
of  the  Governing  Board  at  the  death  of  their 
friend  and  colleague,  Manuel  de  Freyre  y 
Santander. 

2.  To  pqy  tribute  to  the  significant  contributions 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Pan  .American  Union 
and  the  Pan  .Ameriean  movement  during  his  long 
and  successful  diplomatic  career. 

3.  'Fo  direct  that  a  copy  of  I  his  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Government  of  Peru  and  to 
the  family  of  our  departed  friend  and  associate. 

As  a  closing  tribute,  Dr.  Eduardo  Gar¬ 
land,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  Peru,  spoke 
feelingly  of  his  eminent  compatriot  and 
late  chief.  “With  the  death  of  Senor  de 
Freyre  y  Santander,”  said  Dr.  Garland, 
“Peru  has  lost  one  of  its  most  notable  men 
and  one  of  its  most  illustrious  diplomats. 

.  .  .  The  loss  is  not  Peru's  alone;  it  is  all 
.America's,  liecause  he  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  personalities  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  one  of  the  most  untiring  workers 
for  a  closer  continental  union.” 

It  was  a  rare  coincidence  that  the  birth, 
death,  and  burial  of  this  diplomat,  who 
through  a  long  and  fruitful  lifetime  had 
traveled  and  lived  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  should  have  occurred  in  the  same 
foreign  city,  far  from  his  homeland.  .And 
still  more  rare  is  the  coincidence  that  St. 
Matthew’s  Cathedral,  where  his  requiem 
mass  was  sung,  is  built  on  the  very  site 
where  formerly  stood  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born. 


American  Figures  Past  and  Present 

II.  Carlos  Chavez  of  Mexico 

M  AU  R I  CIO  MAGDALEXO 


Some  filteen  or  sixteen  years  aejo  a  youne; 
man  was  employed  as  oi^anist  at  one  of 
Mexico  Caty's  motion  picture  theaters. 
From  Ireneath  his  hands  flowed  melodics 
aimed  toward  the  sensibilities  of  an  audi¬ 
ence  that  crowded  the  theater  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  com|X)sed — as  such  audi¬ 
ences  still  are  everywhere — of  couples  and 
family  groups,  and  offering  ground  adapt¬ 
able  to  a  sentimental  cultivation  of  Strauss, 
Verdi,  and  Toselli.  With  the  salary  he 
receivt'd  as  organist  for  the  old  silent 
films,  that  man,  then  unknown  to  the 
general  public,  was  able  to  buy  each  week 
a  little  free  time  in  order  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  a  task  that,  in  Mexico  as  elsewhere, 
is  always  titanic  and  exacting:  the  task  of 
prepaiing  his  own  work. 

At  that  time  Carlos  Chavez  was  already 
a  brilliant  pianist.  His  preparation  for 
the  conductorship  of  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  of  Mexico,  however,  was 
long  and  hard.  Once  he  had  achieved 
the  miracle  of  assembling  and  molding  an 
orchestra,  he  was  confronted  by  a  new 
and  almost  insurmountable  obstacle,  which 
nevertheless  had  to  be  overcome  if  after 
so  much  effort  he  was  not  to  give  every¬ 
thing  up  as  lost.  This  obstacle  was  that 
of  making  his  orchestra  play  before  a 
public  that  w'as  just  a  shade  above  the 
non-existent.  Non-existent,  Ijecause  at 
that  time  not  more  than  a  few'  dozen 
people  were  willing  to  pay  money  to  hear 

Translated  by  Dorothy  M.  Tercero,  Assistant  Editor, 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  from  '■^El  Uni¬ 
versal,”  Mexico  City,  June  1,  1943. 


a  Mexican  conduct  Moussorgsky,  Debus¬ 
sy,  or  Stravinsky.  The  reason  is  plain:  in 
Mexico  anyone  who  tries  to  realize  plans 
of  a  superior  order  must  l)egin,  generally, 
by  laying  the  foundations  in  a  field 
bristling  with  difficulties.  But  Chavez 
seemed  to  know  how  to  go  alxmt  con¬ 
vincing  even  the  most  reactionary;  he 
was  {X)s.sessed  of  a  great  character,  silent, 
courageous,  and  patient,  of  a  type  Ixrund 
to  come  out  ahead  in  the  end. 

Carlos  Chavez  had  to  teach  a  whole  gen¬ 
eration  how  to  listen  to  music.  Before  him 
no  one  had  ever  succeeded  in  establishing 
in  Mexico  a  permanent  musical  enterprise 
that  would  guarantee  the  country  a  peri¬ 
odic  season  of  well  rehearsed  and  skillfully 
played  concerts.  Except  for  the  most 
modern  works,  practically  everything  had 
lxM?n  played  there,  but  without  any  regu¬ 
larity  or  sequence.  There  would  be  a 
series  of  three  or  four  concerts,  and  then 
perhaps  two  years  later  another  two  or 
three  programs  would  be  given.  Chavez’ 
problem,  then,  was  to  institutionalize,  to 
give  permanence  to  what  had  always  be¬ 
fore  Ijeen  only  a  somewhat  romantic  idea. 
Five  or  six  worthy  people  had  already 
failed  in  the  task,  and  the  subject  of  regu¬ 
larly  organized  concerts  was  not  precisely 
regarded  with  optimism  by  anyone. 

There  was  a  little  bit  of  everything  in 
that  first  season  of  1928  in  the  old  and 
shabby  Teatro  Hidalgo,  where  Carlos 
Chavez  and  his  orchestra  alternated  with 
popular  comedians  and  stock  company 
attractions;  there  were  shrill  whistles, 
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Clarlos  C^havez,  the  eminent  Mexican  composer  and  conductor,  was  born  near 
Mexico  City  on  June  13,  1899.  He  began  to  study  the  piano  as  a  young  child 
and  shortly  thereafter  also  began  to  compose  music,  although  his  serious  career 
as  a  composer  dates  from  his  First  Symphony,  written  in  1918.  His  early  work 
was  classical  or  semi-classical  in  style,  but  at  the  same  time  an  interest  in  the 
previously  neglected  music  of  the  Mexican  Indians  began  to  grow  in  him.  In 
1921-22  he  was  commissioned  by  Jose  Vasconcelos,  then  Secretary  of  Public 
Education,  to  write  a  Mexican  ballet.  El  Fufgo  \uevo,  his  first  work  that  un¬ 
mistakably  reflected  his  feeling  for  Indian  music,  was  the  result,  and  ft)r  the 
next  seven  or  eight  years  he  composed  abundantly  and  with  always  increasing 
assurance  in  his  own  pei-sonal  and  very  Mexican  style.  In  July  1928  he  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  group  of  musicians  that  he  has  since  transformed  and 
shajK-d  into  a  major  symphony  orchestra  whose  quality  of  jjerformance  and 
repertoire  places  it  with  the  best  today.  Chavez  has  visited  the  United  States 
many  times  during  the  past  several  years  and  has  been  guest  conductor  of  most 
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applause,  indifference.  There  were  people 
who  were  shocked  by  Debussy,  not  to 
mention  other  composers  who  some  years 
aaio  were  considered  overlxild  lx*cause 
they  worked  with  new  musical  ideas  and 
values,  dubbed  unlx'arable  and  even  in¬ 
jurious  by  the  lazy-  and  narrow-minded. 
Carlos  C.havcz,  who  today  has  only  to  step 
onto  a  stage  in  order  to  receive  overwhelm¬ 
ing  acclaim,  more  than  once  felt  the  sting 
of  sarcasm.  But  then,  the  artist  who  has 
not  felt  it  does  not  know  the  secret  of  his 
art. 

From  this  dramatic  and  glorious  span 
of  fifteen  years,  Chavez  has  emerged,  a 
little  gray  alxtut  the  temples  but  with  his 
substance  strengthened  by  the  prolonged 
discii)line  that  nonattendance  and  hos¬ 
tility  imposed  upon  him.  Once  he  had 
shown  Mexico  his  grit  and  determination 
to  win  the  fight,  he  rapidly  Ijegan  to  com¬ 
mand  respect,  as  always  hapjx'ns  when 
human  courage  sets  itself  against  a  storm. 
.\ftcr  he  had  conducted  some  of  the  most 
famous  symphony  orchestras  of  the  United 
States,  rubbing  shoulders  with  Toscanini 
and  Stokowski,  hostility  gave  way  to  an 
almost  limitless  devotion.  The  general 
public  in  Mexico  came  to  the  opinion  that 
if  he  was  qualified  to  Ite  invited  to  conduct 


such  well-known  musical  organizations, 
surely  he  must  be  worth  something.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  same  mechanics  apply 
in  Mexico  to  most  successful  artists. 

One  thing  is  certain,  however.  Carlos 
C'haNcz  need  ne\er  have  gone  out  of 
Mexico  in  order  to  Itecome  what  he  is 
and  to  conduct  his  orchestra  with  that 
superb  assurance.  There  are  still  no 
doubt  tho.se  who  think,  with  colonial  in¬ 
genuousness,  that  talent,  to  be  effective, 
requires  a  name  full  of  ff' s,  k's,  or  other 
foreign  letters.  Carlos  Chavez  is  Mexican 
to  the  innermost  depths  of  his  being.  His 
grandfather,  Jose  Maria  Chavez,  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  fought  against  the  French  invaders, 
was  governor  of  Aguascalientes — the  orig¬ 
inal  territory  of  that  name — and  finally 
died  before  a  firing  squad  of  the  enemies 
of  national  indejtendence.  Chavez’  lin¬ 
eage  is  more  precious  than  mere  exotic 
origin.  Moreover,  he  is  doing  for  Mexico 
what  few  others  have  done;  he  manifests 
in  every  ounce  of  his  work  a  tremendous 
Mexican  pride. 

If  in  tho.se  years  when  he  was  playing 
the  organ  for  the  Sunday  mot  ion- picture 
crowds,  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  toss 
\’erdi  and  Strauss  and  Toselli  overboard 
and  in  their  place  to  offer  some  of  those 


of  the  outstanding  symphony  orchestras  of  this  country.  This  year,  1944,  will 
be  his  seventeenth  as  leader  of  the  National  .Symphony  Orchestra  of  Mexico. 

The  Music  Division  of  the  Pan  .-\merican  Union  has  just  issued  a  booklet  on 
Carlos  Chavez  containing  a  catalogue  of  his  works  and  an  eleven-page  preface, 
in  both  English  and  Spanish,  on  Chavez  and  his  career,  written  by  Herbert 
VVeinstock.  The  booklet  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  fifty  cents  a  copy. 

Of  interest  to  music  lovers  who  are  or  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  this  distinguished  composer  and  conductor  is  the  series  of  concerts  being 
broadcast  each  Sunday  evening  through  the  spring  and  summer,  beginning 
April  30,  1944,  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  from  9:00  to  10:00  p.  m. 
Eastern  War  Time.  These  concerts,  performed  by  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Mexico,  are  broadcast  from  Mexico  City,  and  while  some  guest 
conductors  will  appear  during  the  series,  the  majority  of  the  programs  are  to  be 
conducted  by  Carlos  Chivez  himself. — D  M.  T. 
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indigenous  Mexican  rhythms  which  he 
feels  so  deeply  and  uses  with  such  vigor 
and  freshness  in  his  present  works,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  sent  flying  into 
the  street.  And  for  many  years  during 
the  concert  seasons,  if  the  public  did  not 
actually  set  him  into  the  street  lor  daring 
to  alternate  with  Beethoven  and  Schubert 
the  themes  and  rituals  of  our  native  trilies, 
they  did  indeed  give  frank  demonstrations 
of  displeasure.  But  one  day  the  press  of 
New  York  sjx>ke  glowing  words  of  praise 
about  those  themes,  which  Chavez  had 
played  there  on  one  of  his  trips,  and  then 
everything  changed  at  home  and  no  one 
dreamed  of  protesting  and  even  less  of 
scoffing.  Today  the  great  conductor  can 
play  for  his  public  anything  he  chooses; 
whoever  finds  it  displeasing  or  frankly  un¬ 


beautiful  will  applaud  it  anyway  as  one 
of  the  eccentricities  of  genius. 

Today,  in  the  fullness  of  Chavez*  life  and 
of  his  esthetic  conceptions,  and  on  the  eve 
of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  season  o 
the  National  Symphony  of  Mexico,  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Education  has  paid 
him  a  just  tribute  by  giving  him  a  chair 
in  the  Colegio  de  Mhico  (College  of  Mexi¬ 
co),  at  the  side  of  Diego  Rivera,  Sandoval 
Vallarta,  Mariano  .\zuela,  and  other 
prominent  and  talented  figures  of  our 
time.  It  is  indeed  true  that  among  our 
illustrious  contemporaries  the  name  of 
Carlos  Chavez  should  be  present;  without 
him,  any  mention  of  them  would  be  incom¬ 
plete.  Few  others  have  so  fervidly  de¬ 
voted  their  lives  to  honoring  Mexico  with 
intrinsic  and  la.sting  values. 


The  Fourth  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


I'liE  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Inter-.Xmeri- 
can  Commission  of  Women  opened  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  on  .\pril  14,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Srta.  Minerva  Ber¬ 
nardino,  delegate  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  It  mav  safely  lie  said  that  its 
sessions  resulted  in  a  heightening  of  inter- 
.•\merican  sentiment  among  women  and 
that  its  effects  will  lx.*  far-reaching.  Dr. 
I,.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  called  attention  in  his 
address  of  welcome  on  this  occasion  to  the 
pressing  nature  of  the  economic  prolilems 
confronting  the  American  nations  and  the 
part  that  women  are  called  upon  to  play 
in  their  solution,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
fields.  Nineteen  countries,  the  largest 
numlier  to  lie  represented  at  any  meeting, 
sent  delegates,  as  follows: 


Argentina; 

.Srta.  .Angelica  Fusclli 
Boi.ivia: 

Sra.  Carmen  de  Lozada 
Br.asie: 

Sra.  V'ioleta  Ford  de  Figueiredo,  alternate  for 

Sra.  Anna  .Amelia  Queiroz  Carneiro  de  Mcn- 
don^a 
Chile: 

.Srta.  Magdalena  Petit 
Coi.ombia: 

Sra.  Maria  Ciirrea  de  .Aya 
Costa  Riga; 

.Srta.  Consuelo  Reyes,  alternate  for 

Sra.  Angela  Acuna  de  Chacon 
Cuba  : 

Sra.  Elena  Mederos  de  Gonzalez 
Dominican  Republic: 

Srta.  Minerva  Bernardino,  chairman 
Ecuador; 

Sra.  Piedad  Castillo  de  Levi 
El  Salvador: 

Srta.  Marta  Solano 
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Gvatf.mai.a; 

Srta.  Mina  L6p>cz,  alternate  for 

Srta.  Ana  R.  Espinosa 
Haiti; 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  Artaud 
Hosdvras; 

Sra.  Ofelia  Mendoza  de  Barret 
Mexico: 

Sra.  Amalia  Caballero  dc  C'astillo  Ledon,  vice 
chairman  ' 

NiCAR.ACil’A; 

Mrs.  Enid  Eder  Perkins 
Panama; 

Srta.  .Anita  Ramirez  Duque,  alternate  for 

Sra.  Esther  Neira  de  Calvo 
Peru: 

Sra.  .Aurora  Caceres  and 

Srta.  Julia  MacLean  (alternate) 

Estados  L’nidos: 

Miss  Mary  Cannon,  secretary 
Venezuela: 

Sra.  Isabel  Sanchez  de  Urdaneta 

>  The  election  of  a  vice  chairman  is  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


The  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women  is  an  oflicial  onranization  created 
by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  held  at  Haliana  in  1928, 
continued  at  the  Seventh  Conference  at 
Montevideo  in  1933,  and  established  on  a 
more  permanent  basis  by  the  Eighth  Con¬ 
ference,  which  took  place  at  Lima  in  1938. 
It  is  composed  of  delegates  appointed  liy 
the  governments  of  the  twenty-one  Ameri¬ 
can  republics — one  from  each  country 
and  its  duties,  as  defined  liy  a  resolution 
of  the  Lima  Conference,  are  as  follows: 

The  Commission  is  charged  with  the  permanent 
study  of  all  the  problems  concerning  .American 
women  and  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity.  It 
shall  report  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  before  each  conference,  on  the 
problems  concerning  women  which  in  its  judgment 
should  be  considered. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Fourth  Meet¬ 
ing  was  to  dispatch  a  cablegram  on  liehalf 
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THE  INTER-.AMERICAN  COMMISSION  OF  WOMEN  WITH  THE  DIRECTOR  GENER.AL 
AND  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  P.AN  AMERICAN  UNION 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  created  in  1928  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  .American 
States,  meeting  at  Habana,  is  Senorita  Minerva  Bernardino  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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of  the  Commission  to  the  \’enezuelan  Con- 
press  requesting  “in  the  name  of  thcwomen 
of  the  Americas”  that  it  consider  grant¬ 
ing  the  vote  to  women  by  constitutional 
amendment,  as  liefitting  the  democratic 
principles  upheld  by  \’enezuelan  officials 
and  as  an  act  of  the  highest  human  justice. 
A  similar  message  was  sent  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Bolivia. 

All  the  delegates  Ijrought  reports  on  the 
activities  of  women  in  their  countries  and 
on  legislation  and  other  matters  affecting 
them.  The.se  were  read  and  fully  dis- 
cu.ssed  for,  as  one  of  the  delegates  said, 
there  is  no  country  that  cannot  learn  from 
others.  The  Bllletin  will  l)e  pri\  ileged 
to  print  in  future  issues  some  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  information  contained  in  these 
reports.  A  special  page  will  Ik*  set  aside 
for  this  news. 

A  consideral)lc  amount  of  the  Com¬ 
mission's  time  was  devoted  to  drafting  an 
on»anic  statute  which  will  Ik*  transmitted 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  and  presented 
to  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States  for  its  approval. 

Other  delilK*rations  concerned  .some  of 
the  important  problems  faced  by  women 
of  the  Americas  in  connection  with  the 
present  world  situation.  It  was  voted  to 
take  active  steps  to  obtain  from  each  gov¬ 
ernment  the  appointment  of  a  woman  as 
a  plenipotentiary  delegate  to  the  peace 
conferences,  .so  that  women  might  play 
their  part  in  the  organization  of  the  post¬ 
war  world.  The  Commission  also  put 
itself  on  record  as  favoring  attendance  of 
one  of  its  own  members  at  the  peace  con¬ 
ferences.  Another  resolution  pledged  the 
delegates  to  try  to  prevent  any  dissolution 
of  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  nations 
joined  today  in  the  anti-Nazi  struggle, 
while  a  third  greeted  the  women  enrolled 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Free  France. 


An  important  resolution  dealt  with 
social  questions,  a  field  in  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  deeply  interested.  It  urged 
members  of  the  C’ommission  to  assist  the 
women  of  the  .American  countries  to  avail 
them.selves  of  all  the  ads  antages  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  legislation,  and 
also  requested  the  members  to  work  for 
the  amplification  of  social  security  laws 
so  as  to  cover  rural  and  domestic  work¬ 
ers.  with  special  emphasis  on  maternity 
and  sickness  benefits. 

.\  resolution  passed  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  that  inviting  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to 
visit  all  the  Latin  American  countries, 
staying  in  each  one  as  long  a  time  as 
possible,  so  as  to  l)ccome  acquainted  with 
the  women  of  all  economic  classes,  learn 
their  problems,  and  offer  the  benefit  of 
her  e.xperience  to  their  .solution.  This 
resolution  was  introduced  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Mrs.  Roose\elt,  because  of 
her  firm  democratic  con\ictions  and 
effective  action,  had  won  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  women  of  Latin 
.America  and  that  she  would  therefore 
be  a  lx)nd  among  all  women  who  aspire 
to  the  common  ideal  of  a  world  ruled 
by  justice. 

The  delegates  had  the  privilege  of  meet¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Roosevelt  personally  at  a  ^Vhite 
House  tea,  and  were  honored  by  her 
presence  at  the  closing  session  on  the 
evening  of  April  20,  when  she  addressed 
the  meeting.  Other  speakers  were  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  and  the  .Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor.  The  outgoing  Secretary,  Seiiora  Car¬ 
men  B.  de  Lozada,  delegate  of  Bolivia, 
summarized  the  reports  of  the  delegates. 
The  work  of  the  Commission  was  ably 
defined  and  plans  for  the  future  stated 
succinctly  by  Senora  Elena  Mederos  de 
Gonzalez,  the  delegate  of  Cuba.  Her 
remarks  were  as  follows: 
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Ohjectives  require  n  ays  and  means  to  become  realities. 
This  truth  pervades  every  branch  of  life,  but  it 
is  especially  peremptory  in  organizations  of  inter¬ 
national  scojx*  in  which  each  organization  has  its 
own  field  that  cannot  be  covered  by  others. 

Thus  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women,  which  has  one  delegate  from  each  of  the 
republics  of  our  hemisphere  and  a  program  of 
permanent  action  in  behalf  of  the  women  of  the 
.Americas  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Eighth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States  at  Lima, 
faces  the  need  of  planning  for  continuously  broad¬ 
ening  activities.  These  should  not  only  cover  the 
field  of  research  so  that  a  prop)er  compilation  of 
legal,  social  and  cultural  data  on  women  may  be 
available,  but  should  also  embrace  the  more 
intangible  field  of  action  required  to  vivify  the 
interest  of  all  groups  of  women  in  their  own  status. 

The  fulfillment  of  these  responsibilities,  which 
coincide  with  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy,  requires  the  intensive  work  of 
each  delegate  in  her  own  country,  so  that  she  may 
do  the  ground  work  through  a  national  group  on 
the  one  hand  and  through  the  comprehensive 
superstructure  represented  by  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States  on  the  other. 

For  greater  effectiveness  work  must  be  done 
both  from  the  bottom  and  from  the  top. 

To  organize  this  woik  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  statute  we  have  just  prepared,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Ninth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States,  for  each  delegate  to 
have  a  national  office,  which  will  serve  as  a  coor¬ 
dinating  center  for  the  diverse  activities  of  women 
sponsored  by  the  Commission.  Fundamentally 
these  have  to  do  with  the  execution  of  resolutions 
adopted  and  with  research  to  obtain  the  data 
required  for  the  report  under  preparation  by  the 
Commission. 

In  case  a  delegate  is  absent  from  her  country 
she  still  has  the  responsibility  for  the  program  to 
be  carried  out  there. 

The  central  headquarters  of  the  Commission 
will  be  in  the  Pan  American  Union;  the  chairman 
and  the  secretary  will  reside  in  Washington, 
where  data  will  be  received  from  all  countries, 
reports  prepared,  and  recommendations  formu¬ 
lated. 

The  conference  has  also  considered  the  financial 
aspects  involved,  as  it  is  evident  that  neither  the 
national  nor  the  international  program  can  be 
covered  without  the  financial  support  of  the 
governments,  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  .Some  of  them  have  generously  recog¬ 
nized  this  fact  in  due  proportion  to  their  popula¬ 


tion,  in  accordance  with  the  quota  established,  but 
others  have  not  acted  so  promptly. 

The  Commission  hopes  to  engage  the  coopiera- 
tion  of  all  governments  without  exception  and 
also  of  those  institutions  and  individuals  inter¬ 
ested  in  promoting  satisfactory  inter-American 
relations  and  improving  the  status  of  women. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Commission  are  infinite 
if  we  consider  the  jxiwer  women  represent  as  a 
social  foice.  Its  success  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  unity  of  the  American  republics  and  dcp)ends 
fundamentally  on  the  support  obtained  and  on 
the  unfaltering  endeavor  of  the  delegates  who,  I 
can  assure  you,  are  dt  termined  to  be  worthy  of 
the  trust  of  their  governments. 

While  the  Commis.sion  was  meeting^  in 
Washington  the  members  enjoyed  many- 
social  contacts  with  representative  figiucs 
in  the  capital  who  wished  to  do  them 
honor.  Perhaps  the  outstanding  event 
was  a  luncheon  at  the  Mayflower  attended 
by  750  members  of  some  90  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations.  Each  delegate  spoke  briefly 
on  women  and  women’s  work  in  her  coun¬ 
try  and  through  the  warmth  and  vitality 
of  these  messages  the  19  members  of  the 
Commission  gave  a  new-  impulse  to  Pan 
Americanism  in  the  large  and  influential 
groups  repre.sented.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  also  that  in  the  midst  of  their 
crowded  program  the  members  of  the 
Commission  graciously  consented  to  be 
present  at  a  small  informal  gathering  for 
the  discussion  of  inter-American  problems. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  meeting  in 
Washington  the  delegates  spent  three  days 
in  New  York,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
attended  a  dinner  and  forum  under  the 
auspices  of  The  j\e7v  York  Times.  Other 
events  in  that  city  were  a  luncheon  given 
by  the  Pan  American  Society,  another  by 
a  number  of  women’s  organizations,  a 
dinner  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  and  a  cocktail 
party  at  which  Senor  Rafael  Compres 
Perez,  the  Consul  General  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  was  host.  At  the  Pan 
.American  Society  luncheon,  the  President, 
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Mr.  Frederick  Hasler,  decorated  Senorita 
Bernardino,  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
with  the  order  of  Boliv  ar  and  San  Martin, 
“for  her  services  to  the  cause  of  Pan 
Americanism.” 

Senorita  Bernardino  told  the  Times 
forum  there  could  lx?  no  success  “in  the 
great  task  of  strengthening  inter-.-Xmerican 
relations”  unless  due  consideration  was 
given  to  the  women  who  constitute  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  Colombian,  Mexican  and  United 


States  delegates  also  addressed  this  meeting 
of  500  women,  and  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
spoke  warmly  of  the  identity  of  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  freedom-loving  peoples 
which  has  brought  the  Republics  of  the 
New  World  together  in  a  cooperation  that 
“stands  alone  today,  a  shining  ray  of  hope 
in  a  war-battered  world.” 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Commission 
will  take  place  at  Washington  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1945. 


Placido 

Centenary  of  a  Cuban  Poet 

CLARA  C;UTLER  ClHAPIN 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


Sp.vnish  EXEt.uTiONERS  roljlx'd  Cuba  of  one 
of  her  lM“st-loved  poets  when  on  June  28, 
1844.  they  ended  the  life  of  Gabriel  de  la 
C'oncefxrion  \’aldes,  known  to  literature  as 
Placido.  It  was  a  short  life,  for  \’aldes 
was  only  thirty-five  when  he  died,  l)ut  it 
was  a  life  full  of  drama.  It  was  so  colorful, 
indt'ed,  that  not  only  his  fellow  country¬ 
men  but  Spanish  and  Chilean  novelists  as 
well  have  written  stirring  stories  around 
the  romantic  figure  of  the  young  C^uban; 
a  novel  alxjut  him  had  already  l)een  pub¬ 
lished,  even  liefore  the  drama  had  come 
to  its  tragic  finale  in  the  Cuban  prison. 
His  country  is  marking  the  centenary  of 
his  death  by  a  special  commemorative 
issue  of  3-centavo  purple  stamps,  bearing 
his  portrait,  his  name,  his  pen  name  of 
Placido,  and  the  inscription  “Gloria  de  la 


Poe.sia  Cubana,  Martir  de  la  Lil^ertad.” 

Diego  Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion  \’aldes 
was  born  in  Habana  March  18,  1809, 
and  was  less  than  a  month  old  when  he 
was  left  at  the  door  of  the  foundling  home 
which  baptized  and  cared  for  him. 
Spanish  dancer  named  Concepcion  \’as- 
quez  is  believed  to  have  lieen  his  mother. 
Diego  Ferrer  Matoso,  the  father,  was  a 
mulatto  hairdresser  employed  in  the 
Habana  theater  where  the  dancer  had 
l)een  performing;  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  lx)y  out  of  the  asylum,  giving  him,  for 
a  few  years,  a  modest  but  comfortable 
home.  After  his  father’s  early  death 
Gabriel  managed  to  look  out  for  himself. 
He  made  tortoise-shell  combs;  he  set  type, 
for  he  had  already  learned  to  read;  and 
he  did  whatever  he  could  find  to  do. 
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Before  he  was  twenty  years  old  the  boy 
was  attracting  attention  by  his  verses. 
He  had  a  facile  memory,  and  from  learning 
and  reciting  he  soon  turned  to  improvising 
verses  of  his  own;  this  he  did  .so  quickly 
and  easily  that  he  won  the  friendly  assist¬ 
ance  of  established  writers,  who  helped 
him  get  access  to  books,  and  guided  his 
reading. 

By  that  time  he  had  settled  in  Matanzas, 
and  it  was  in  Matanzas  that  his  first 
volume  of  \erse  was  published  in  1838. 
Four  years  earlier,  when  Placido  was  25, 
he  had  made  his  appearance  in  print  with 
his  ode  La  Siempreviva,  which  was  included 
in  a  book  of  tributes  to  the  great  Spanish 
poet  Francisco  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  La 
Siempreiiia  made  him  known.  From  then 
on.  Placido's  poems  were  printed  in  the 
Aurora  de  Matanzas  and  in  El  Pasatiempo, 
and  they  were  reprinted  in  many  other 
Cluban  papers;  the  Matanzas  collection 
was  followed  by  two  or  three  other  edi¬ 
tions  even  l)efore  his  death. 

Tho.se  were  years  of  distre.ss  for  Cuba, 
years  of  political  tension,  of  conspiracies, 
and  of  terror.  Whatever  appeared  in 
print  was  sharply  scanned.  Placido’s 
themes  were  outside  the  field  of  politics, 
but  here  and  there  could  lie  found  a  line 
that  might  l)e  interpreted  as  subversi\e 
The  air  was  full  of  distrust,  and  Placido's 
mi.xed  descent  seemed  to  attract  suspicion. 
He  had  already  lieen  in  and  out  of  pri.son 
when  early  in  1844  he  was  denounced  to 
the  zealous  new  Captain-General  of  Cuba, 
and  accused  of  complicity  in  a  widespread 
conspiracy.  For  five  months  he  was  held 
in  prison.  On  the  morning  of  June  28, 
1844,  twenty  Negro  and  mulatto  suspects 
were  taken  out  and  shot,  and  Placido  was 
one. 

In  the  century  that  has  gone  by  since 
that  June  morning  Placido  has  become  a 
national  figure;  poet  and  martyr  are  easily 
confounded,  and  Ixjth  are  enveloped  in 


mists  of  legend.  But  his  poetry  is  still 
valued  for  its  descriptive  touches,  its  easy 
flowing  lines,  and  its  melody;  Placido  is  a 
writer  whose  words  and  rhythms  please 
the  ear,  even  though  his  work  is  of  uneven 
merit,  much  of  it  marred  Ijy  repetitious¬ 
ness  and  by  a  weak  command  of  words. 
In  the  best  of  it  there  is  a  stream  of 
harmonious  Spanish  like  that  of  the  musical 
sonnet  that  begins: 

Basta  de  amor:  si  cn  un  tiempo  te  qucria 
Ya  se  acabo  mi  juvenil  locura, 

Porque  cs,  Celia,  tu  Candida  hermosura 
Como  la  nieve,  deslumbrante  y  fria. 

Enough  of  love;  I  loved  you  once,  I  know. 

But  I’ve  outgrown  that  youthful  craze  of  mine. 
Because  your  beauty,  Celia,  white  and  fine. 

Is  cold  and  dazzling  like  a  winter  snow. 

In  his  own  lifetime  Placido  was  famous 
for  his  short  humorous  and  satirical 
verses.  Many  of  them  touched  off  local 
persons  and  customs  with  the  keenness  of 
the  ready  improviser,  and  must  have  lieen 
a  delight  to  those  who  could  recognize  the 
nearby  suitjects.  There  are  some  that 
need  no  date;  this  one,  for  example: 

Un  doctor  no  pudo  haccr 

•Sanar  la  cojera  a  Juana, 

Y  clla,  de  misa  al  volvcr. 

Hallo  un  toro,  echo  a  correr, 

Y  subiose  a  una  ventana. 

Bajo,  pasado  cl  terror, 

Libre  del  fisico  mal 

Y  del  insano  dolor; 

De  suerte  que  el  animal 

Fue  mas  habil  que  el  doctor. 

\  doctor  was  helpless  to  cure 
Poor  Juana,  condemned  to  be  lame. 

But  she,  come  from  mass,  all  demure. 

Met  a  bull.  How  she  ran,  to  be  sure! 

Saw  a  window,  and  climbed  through  the  same  I 

.As  soon  as  the  bull  had  gone  by 

She  came  down,  for  the  lameness  had  ceased; 

Not  a  limp,  not  a  pain,  not  a  cry ! 

.And  that  is  what  proves  it,  say  I, 

That  the  doctor  knew  less  than  the  beast. 

Probably  none  of  his  early  works  has 
Ijeen  as  widely  read  as  the  three  moving 
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poems  which  Placido  wrote  in  his  death 
cell  on  the  eve  of  his  execution.  One  is  a 
sonnet  to  his  mother.  A  second,  AdiSs  a 
mi  Lira,  is  an  epitaph  upon  his  life  and 
writintjs.  The  third,  the  poet's  dyine; 
prayer,  is  the  celeijrated  Ple^aria  a  Dios: 

■St-r  dc  inmensa  lx>ndad,  Dios  podcroso, 

.\  VOS  acuuo  en  mi  dolor  vehemente; 
Extended  vuestro  brazo  omnipotente, 

Kast;ad  dc  la  calumnia  el  velo  odioso 

Y  arrancad  estc  sello  ignominioso 

C'.on  que  el  mundo  manchar  quiere  mi  frentc. 

Estorbadlo.  .Senor,  por  la  preciosa 
Sanifi  e  vertitla,  que  la  culpa  sella 
Del  jx-cado  de  .\dan,  o  por  aquella 
Madre  Candida,  dulee  y  amorosa, 

Caiando  envuelta  en  pesar,  mustia  y  llorosa 
Sipuio  tu  muertc  como  hcliaca  estrella. 

Mas  si  cuadra  a  tu  suma  omnipotcncia 
Que  yo  perezea  cual  malvado  impio, 


Y  que  los  hombres  mi  cadaver  frio 
Ultrajen  con  maligna  complacencia.  .  . 

Suene  tu  voz,  y  acabc  mi  cxistencia.  .  . 
C^umplase  cn  mi  tu  voluntad,  iDios  mio!.  .  . 

All  powerful  God,  a  kindly  God  art  Thou ! 

I  turn  to  Thee  in  this  my  hour  of  pain; 

Hold  out  to  me  Thy  mighty  arm,  and  deign 
To  tear  the  hateful  veil  of  slander  now — 

To  wipe  away  dishonor  from  my  brow 

On  which  the  world  would  mark  a  shameful  stain. 

.•\vert  it.  Lord,  by  Thine  own  blood,  I  pray. 

Shed  for  our  sake,  for  all  of  us  who  are 
With  .Adam  guilty — by  that  vision  far. 

That  Nfother,  sweet  and  sinless,  who  did  stay 
To  wait  Thy  death  upon  that  dreadful  day, 
C^onstant  and  true  as  is  the  sun's  own  star. 

But  if  it  be  a  part  of  Thy  great  plan 
That  I  should  die  in  shame  for  all  to  see. 

That,  cold  in  death,  my  very  corpse  should  be 
.\  prey  to  outrage  at  the  whim  of  man — 

So  be  it;  let  my  life  cut  short  its  span. 

So  let  Thy  will,  oh  God,  be  done  through  me. 


Flying  Down  to  Punta  Arenas 

W.  A.  R.\LEIGH,  Jr.,  Lt.  (j.  g.)  U.  S.  N.  R.‘ 


T  HE  trip  down  was  an  event  of  major  im¬ 
portance  to  me,  as  I  flew  all  the  way  from 
Miami  to  Habana,  Balltoa,  Cali,  Guaya¬ 
quil,  Lima,  Santiago  and  Buenos  Aires, 
thence  finally  to  Rio  Gallegos  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  Argentine  mainland,  from 
where  it  was  necessary  to  travel  180  miles 
by  automobile  to  my  present  post.  A 
night  was  spent  at  Cali,  Colombia,  a  most 
picturesque  town,  somewhat  reminiscent 
of  Taxco,  Mexico,  and  another  night  at 
Lima  which,  though  resplendent  with  all 

1  At  the  time  of  writing  this  article.  Lieutenant 
Raleigh  was  a  United  States  Naval  Liaison  Officer, 
Punta  Arenas,  Chile. 


the  charm  of  Latin  American  capitals,  was 
very  hot  and  not  so  stimulating. 

My  arrival  in  Santiago,  where  I  stayed 
three  short  days,  coincided  with  the  day 
Chile  broke  relations  with  the  Axis. 
Santiago  was  really  very  familiar  to  me, 
for  many  of  its  landmarks,  .such  as  San 
Cristoljal  and  .Santa  Lucia  Hill.s.  the  Civic 
Center,  and  Bernardo  O’Higgins  Avenue 
had  Ijeen  deeply  impressed  upon  me  dur¬ 
ing  a  detailed  study  I  made  of  the  capital 
while  working  for  the  Pan  .American 
L^nion.  .And  with  it  all,  I  even  managed 
to  squeeze  in  a  day’s  e.xcursion  to  \'al- 
paraiso,  Chile's  first  port,  and  to  A'ina  del 
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Mar,  ihc  gem  of  the  country's  shore  resorts. 

My  most  striking  experience  in  Santiago 
was  an  evening  trip  up  the  funicular  to 
the  top  of  San  Cristobal  Hill,  celelirated 
as  the  original  spot  where  the  city  was 
founded  liy  Pedro  de  Valdivia  over  400 
years  ago.  From  this  vantage  point, 
Ix'side  the  famed  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
which  stands  vigil  over  the  town  lielow, 
one  could  see  in  marvelous  panorama  a 
neatly  planned  city  Ijreaking  the  vast 
extent  of  the  central  valley  with  the  glow 
of  its  myriad  lights. 

I  had  the  extreme  good  fortune  to  spend 
a  full  week  in  Buenos  .Xires,  pending  my 
passage  south.  Buenos  Aires  of  course 


enjoys  a  unique  position.  Here  you  have 
the  finest  living  possible.  Three-inch 
steaks  are  as  common  as  hamburgers  are 
in  the  United  States,  shops  and  stores  are 
well  stocked  with  the  necessities  and  lux¬ 
uries  of  life,  and  there  is  a  gusto  for 
pleasure  that  permits  practically  the  whole 
town  to  close  up  over  a  week-end  and  take 
a  holiday  at  the  very  popular  Mar  del 
Plata. 

Walking  amidst  the  throngs  of  people 
who  promenade  down  the  middle  of  the 
colorful  Avenida  Florida,  one  can  almost 
feel  the  pulse  of  a  nation;  the  throl)  of 
activity  as  people  pass  hurriedly  to  and 
from  the  famed  department  stores.  Casa 
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Tow  and  Gath  and  Chaves,  while  others 
pause  for  a  demi-tasse  at  the  Cafe  do 
Brasil,  or  still  others  stop  to  laugh  at  a 
mimic  with  big  flat  feet  and  brown  derby, 
advertising  a  Charlie  Chaplin  mo\ie. 

Yes,  the  Argentines  are  at  once  grave 
and  light-hearted,  anxious  to  agree,  and 
yet  quick  to  force  an  issue  or  dispute  a 
point.  The  European  influence  is  pre¬ 
dominant.  The  large,  colorful  murals  on 
the  walls  of  subway  stations  are  particu¬ 
larly  reminiscent  of  London;  the  night 
life,  existing  on  a  grandiose  scale,  is  tinged 
with  a  Parisian  spice;  the  many  sidewalk 
cafes  lend  a  continental  air. 

There  is  the  very  smart  Jockey  C^lub: 
the  warmth  and  friendliness  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Club:  the  click  of  heels  as  a  United 
States  naval  officer  passes  the  guard  at  the 
Military  School;  the  Botanical  Gardens 
with  plants  and  shrubs  from  all  over  the 
world;  a  statue  of  George  Washington  in 
one  of  the  municipal  parks;  a  view  from 
one's  hotel  window  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
the  heart  and  lifeblood  of  the  nation. 


Leaving  the  metropolis  on  the  River 
Plate  at  5  a.  m.  in  a  tri-motored  .‘Xeroposta 
Junker,  we  hopped  ovei  1,500  miles  of 
Argentine  pampas,  the  ride  at  Ixst  no¬ 
toriously  bumpy  and  dull,  to  the  wind¬ 
swept  town  of  Rio  Gallegos.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  it  lioasts  a  Grand  Hotel,  a 
British  Club  where  we  took  a  turn  at  bil¬ 
liards.  and  a  Jockey  Club,  A-l  for  food, 
where  we  indulged  in  a  round  of  Prudente 
for  drinks. 

Passing  over  the  Patagonian  sheep  lands 
towards  our  destination,  we  caught  our 
first  glimp.se  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  at 
Punta  Delgada,  unimpressive  at  first  glance 
and  yet  enriched  by  the  exploits  of  sea¬ 
farers  in  bygone  days  and  of  much  strategic 
importance  today.  The  “highway”  is 
dirt,  the  ruts  and  bumps  many,  the  scenery 
not  spectacular.  Jack  rabbits,  occasionally 
a  family  of  flamingoes  or  ostriches,  a  few 
guanacos,  now  and  then  a  flock  of  sheep, 
half  a  dozen  modern,  trim  estancias,  and 
six  police  stations  en  route — these  are  the 
major  points  of  interest. 


Photticniph  by  Lt.  Italeich 

PUNTA  AREN.\S 


.■\  prosjjerous,  clean,  interesting  town,  Punta  .-Xrenas  has  a  population  of  about  35,000,  chiefly  Chilean, 
with  an  admixture  of  many  other  nationalities. 
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Pfiotivntph  by  bt.  ItAleuh 


MAGELLAN 

Punta  Arenas  honors  the  great  Portuguese  navigator  who  in  1520  discovered  the  straits  bearing  his  name, 

on  which  the  city  is  situated. 


Punta  Arenas  will  always  be  a  paradox, 
an  unforgettable  surprise.  Entering  upon 
a  two-lane  concrete  highway,  we  found 
tucked  away  at  the  foot  of  the  continent  a 
very  clean,  prosperous,  interesting  town. 
Only  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  Antarctic 
and  the  South  Pole,  and  surrounded  by 
such  colorfully  named  places  as  Tierra  del 
Fuego  (Land  of  Fite),  Ultima  Esperanza 
(Last  Hope),  Isla  de  Desolacion  (Isle  of 
Desolation),  and  Porvenir  (Future),  it  is 
the  southernmost  city  in  the  world  and  the 
proverbial  fourth  corner  of  the  glolte. 

Sustained  primarily  by  the  triple-bar¬ 
reled  wealth  of  sheep  (wool,  hides,  mut¬ 
ton)  which  thrive  on  Patagonian  pasture 
lands,  Punta  Arenas  is  reputed  to  be  the 
wealthiest  town  per  capita  in  all  C'.hile. 
The  C-ampos,  Menendez,  and  Braun 
families,  well  entrenched  in  this  area, 
might  easily  find  their  counterpart  in 
the  L’nited  States  among  the  Rocke¬ 


fellers,  the  V’anderbilts,  and  the  DuPonts. 

The  climate,  though  frequently  rigorous, 
can  be  very  mild.  The  seasons,  of  course, 
are  the  reverse  of  those  in  the  United 
States,  summer,  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
occurring,  respectively,  at  the  same  time 
winter,  spring,  summer,  and  fall  occur  at 
home.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  winter 
has  just  begun,  particularly  characterized 
by  the  position  of  the  sun,  which  rises  in 
the  full  splendor  of  brilliant  vermilion 
skies  at  about  9  a.  m.  to  a  position  some 
30°  above  the  horizon  where  it  stays  until 
alx)ut  4  p.  m.,  when  it  sets  very  quickly. 

Among  other  things,  the  town  sports  a 
9-hole  windswept  golf  course,  a  “Stork 
Club,”  a  race  track,  four  motion-picture 
houses,  a  medium-sized  department  store, 
two  newspapers,  an  indoor  tennis  court, 
known  as  the  Magallanes  Lawn  Tennis 
Club,  and,  lest  we  forget,  the  inevitable 
British  Club.  In  wintertime,  there  is  exu- 
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ox  I  HE  \VHAR\  ES  A  l  PUM  A  ARENAS 


The  southernmost  city  in  the  world  is  sustained  primarily  by  the  trade  in  wool,  sheepskins,  and  mutton 
comint?  from  the  i?reat  ranches  in  the  surroundine;  country. 


Iterant  enthusiasm  for  skatina;  on  the  la- 
sjoon  at  the  western  end  of  town,  and  also 
for  skiing  at  the  Club  Andino  track,  some 
five  miles  to  the  west,  the  latter  being  less 
ixipular  at  present  because  of  almost 
exclusively  German  patronage. 

One  may  buy  such  well-known  products 
as  Heinz  tomato  ketchup,  Kayser  silk 
stockings,  Williams'  Aqua  \'elva,  Johnny 
Walker  and  Haig  and  Haig  Scotch,  Cana¬ 
dian  Club  rye,  and  RC’A  and  Westinghou.se 
radios,  to  mention  a  few  items.  Food  is 
plentiful,  although  most  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  imported  from  the  north,  and 
there  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  calcium 
in  the  diet.  The  wine  is  excellent.  A 
Ixrttle  of  C'.hilean  Gran  Vino  Tinto  Concha 
y  Toro  or  Pommard  could  well  match  the 
finest  product  of  French  vineyards. 

The  jxrpulation  of  the  city,  totaling  ap¬ 
proximately  35,000,  is  predominantly  Chi¬ 
lean,  although  there  is  a  generous  mixture 
of  many  other  nationalities,  including 
Yugoslav,  French,  Italian,  German,  Ar¬ 


gentine,  British,  Scotch,  and  American. 
British  influence  prevails.  Most  of  the 
large  estancias,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
majoi  meat  packing  plants,  arc  guided  by 
British  managerial  experience.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  have  been  here  a  long  time,  and  arc 
well  established  with  their  families,  their 
own  church,  their  school,  and,  of  course, 
their  club.  It  may  well  lx?  an  outgrowth 
of  the  present  war  that  Amciicans  will 
become  more  colonial-minded  and  In'  will¬ 
ing  to  transjxjrt  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  civilization  to  some  distant  locale. 

Judged  by  American  standards,  the 
Chilean  is  inclined  to  l)e  of  a  hypersensi¬ 
tive  nature.  The  \or learner icano  strives  to 
rule  out  the  emotional  in  his  daily  routine; 
the  Chilean  insists  on  giving  it  predomi¬ 
nance.  or  at  least  what  he  considers  its 
proper  place.  If  one  were  to  write  a  Ijusi- 
ness  letter  without  eflfusiNe  personal  salu¬ 
tations  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  one 
might  very  readily  lx?  regarded  as  showing 
a  lack  of  conventional  courtesies.  The 
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masculine  emljrace,  so  generally  attributed  achievements  of  native  or  foreigner, 
to  the  French,  is  an  accepted  congratula-  The  .Americans  here  now  are  not  many 
tory  custom  at  a  birthday  party,  or  at  a  more  than  a  handful.  Prior  to  the  war, 

f/ci/W/V/fl  (farewell  party).  Ifa  young  man  there  were  two  .American  businessmen 

should  a.sk  an  attractive  sehorita  to  dine  a.nd  their  families  and  the  staff  of  the  vice 

with  him.  the  response  would  very  likely  consulate.  .At  present,  in  addition  to 

be  ‘‘.S7.  con  cualquier  matrimoniu'''  (A’es,  with  these,  there  has  been  a  small  infiltration 
any  married  couple).  of  government  officials,  including  our  own 

To  be  tnuy  sinipdlico  is  to  be  accepted  by  unit  and  a  technical  mission, 
the  C’hileans.  to  be  one  of  them,  as  we  We  are  in  a  sense  pioneers,  for  all  Chile- 
might  say,  the  Spanish  word  sinipdlico  ans  in  this  locality,  having  depended  here- 

having  a  much  more  comprehensive  mean-  tofore  almost  entirely  on  films  and 

ing  than  its  English  cognate.  Simpdtico  magazines,  must  be  forming  their  opinions 

descrilx's  the  sum  total  of  a  particular  of  the  United  States  from  their  personal 

kind  of  personality,  denoting  briefly  one  contacts  with  us,  and  it  is  the  writer’s 

who  is  at  once  congenial,  hospitable,  sincerest  hope  that  those  few  of  us  who 

affable,  kind,  generous,  and  understand-  have  the  privilege  of  representing  our 

ing.  To  reach  this  ideal,  or  even  country  will  leave  only  the  best  impres- 

to  approximate  it,  is  one  of  the  finest  sions  of  the  .American  people. 


I 
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Mexico,  Old  and  New 


The  Bi  i.i.etin  takes  pleasure  in  offerina; 
to  its  readers  these  few  photos;raphs  of 
Mexico.  The  pictures  are  the  work  of 
Fritz  Henlc,  a  photoe;rapher  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience  and  skill.  Mr.  Henle,  who  was 
horn  in  Euro|x*.  graduated  some  years  ago 
from  a  photograj)hic  school  in  Munich  and 
then  set  out  to  photograph  the  world. 
He  traveled  with  his  camera  to  Italy,  and 
then  to  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  the 
results  of  his  work  were  reproduced  in 
a  number  of  interesting  and  beautiful 
books. 

.\t  present  Mr.  Henle  is  working  on  a 
book  that  will  portray  the  Mexico  of 
today.  Mexico  is  a  countrx’  that  has  al¬ 


ready  been  much  written  about  and  much 
photographed.  Its  overflowing  abundance 
of  the  picturesque,  the  historical,  the 
beautiful,  the  unique,  seems  to  fill  ever\- 
one,  be  he  native  or  foreigner,  professional 
or  non-professional,  with  an  urge  to  record 
what  he  .sees  with  pen  or  camera — or  both. 
But  Mr.  Henle’s  photographic  skill,  his 
fine  sense  of  discrimination,  and  above  all 
his  keen  appreciation  not  only  of  the  old 
but  of  the  new — the  modern  Mexico  whose 
wheels  of  industry  and  progress  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn  in  steadily  increasing 
measure — give  assurance  that  his  lx)ok  will 
tell  a  new,  varied,  and  most  unusual 
graphic  story. 
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PYRAMID  OF  THE  SUN 

This  great  relic  of  an  earlier  civilization  is  at  San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  a  few  miles  from  Mexico  City. 


AVENIDA  FRANCISCO  MADERO 

In  the  foreground,  one  of  Mexico  City's  many  modern  office  buildings;  in  the  background,  the  beautiful 
old  “House  of  Tiles,”  known  to  every  traveler  as  Sanborn's. 


y  Y  ▼ 

i^A 


HUMBOLDT  HOUSE,  TAXCO,  GUERRERO 

In  1803  the  great  German  naturalist  and  traveler,  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  visited  the  town  and 
silver  mines  of  Taxco,  and  since  then  this  house,  in  which  he  stayed,  has  been  called  by  his  name. 


MEXICAN  lEXTILES 

Many  diffircnt  types  of  fine  textiles  are  woven  and  printed  at  this  factory  at  Cuernavaca. 


MEXICAN  SILVER 
MINERS 


ARMAMENT  WORKERS 

Rifles  and  other  arms  are  being 
made  in  a  Mexico  City  factory. 


TIRES  FOR  IHE  WAR 
EFFORT 

Mexican  tire  factories  arc  produc¬ 
ing  as  many  tires  as  the  rubber 
supply  permits. 


OIL  WORKER,  TAMPICO 

I'he  great  oil  fields  in  the  Tampico 
region  are  one  of  Mexico's  most 
valuable  natural  resources. 


IHE  ZOCALO  (MAIN  SQUARE),  MEXICO  CITY 
\'ie\v  from  one  of  the  towers  of  the  C^athedral. 


Portuguese  Page 


Quern  Foi  Anna  Nery 


Anna  Justina  Ferreira  Nery,  quc  per- 
tencia  a  unia  fannlia  dc  patriotas,  nasceu 
a  13  dc  dczeinhro  dc  1814,  na  aniie;a  vila 
dc  Cachocira  do  Para£>uassu.  na  Bala. 

Quando  irroinpcu  a  e^ucrra  do  Para- 
"uai.  Anna  Xcry  n^orava  na  cidadc  do 
Salvador  c  vivia  coni  os  filhos.  quc  forain 
os  primciros  a  scajuir  para  o  tcatro  da 
luta. 

Dcscjando  acoinpanha-los  c  ao  mcsmo 
tempo  prestar  scrxiqos  a  patria.  Anna 
Ncry  escreveu  a  seguinte  carta  ao  Dr. 
Manuel  Pinto  de  Souza  Dantas,  entao 
presidente  da  Provincia  da  Baia: 

Ilmo.  Exmo.  Sr. — Tendo  ja  marchado  para  o 
Exercito  dois  de  meus  filhos,  alem  de  um  irmao 
e  outros  parentes,  e  havendo-se  oferecido  o  que 
me  restava  nesta  cidade,  aliino  do  6“  ano  de 
medicina,  para  tambem  seguir  a  sorte  de  seus 
irmaos  e  parentes,  na  defesa  do  f>ais,  oferecendo 
seus  serviejos  medicos,  como  brasileira,  nao  fx)- 
dendo  ser  indiferente  aos  sofrimentos  dos  meus 
compatriotas  e,  como  mae,  nao  podendo  resistir 
a  separaqao  dos  objetos  que  me  sao  caros,  e  por 
uma  longa  distancia,  desejava  acompanha-los  |X)r 
toda  parte,  mesmo  no  teatro  da  guerra,  se  isso 
me  fosse  permitido;  mas,  opondo-se  a  este  meu 
desejo  a  minha  posi^ao  e  o  meu  sexo,  nao  im- 
p>edem,  todavia,  estes  dois  motivos  que  eu  ofereqa 
os  meus  servi^os  em  qualquer  dos  hospitals  do 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  onde  se  faqam  precisos,  com 
o  que  satisfarei  ao  mesmo  tempo  os  impulsos  de 
mae  e  os  deveres  de  humanidade  para  com 
aquelcs  quc  ora  sacrificam  suas  vidas  pela  honra 
e  brio  nacionais  c  integridadc  do  I  mperio.  Digne- 
se  V^.  Ex.  de  acolher  benigno  este  meu  esjxmtaneo 
oferccimento,  ditado  tao  somente  pela  voz  do 
cora^ao. 

Souza  Dantas,  aceitando  o  ofcrccimcnto 
dc  .Anna  N'cry,  cnviou-lhc  uma  carta  na 
qual  Ihe  rcssaltava  o  gesto  patriotico,  afir- 

Rtvista  de  Servifo  Publico,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Janeiro 
de  1943. 


mando:  “.Accito.  pois,  tao  cspontanco  ofcrc¬ 
cimcnto,  c  vao  scr  expedidas  ordens  ao 
consclheiro  comandante  das  .Armas,  com 
quem  se  cntcndcra  v.  m.  para  scr  con- 
tratada  como  1“  cnfcrmcira  c  brevemente 
seguir  para  o  Rio  dc  Janeiro.” 

Da  Baia  partiu  .Anna  Xer\',  a  nossa  pri- 
mcira  enfenneira  voluntaria,  no  dia  1 3  de 
agosto  dc  1865,  dirigindo-sc  sem  demora 
para  os  acampamentos  brasileiros  nas 
terras  platinas. 

Por  cinco  anos  esteve  ela  ao  lado  de  nos- 
sas  tropas,  trabalhando  nos  hospitals  de 
sangue  improvisados  na  rctaguarda  das 
tropas  e  das  cidades  ocupadas  pclos 
c.xercitos  aliados,  de  Corrientes  ate  .As- 
sun^ao. 

E  Anna  Xcry  passou  entao  a  scr  chamada 
“Mae  dos  Brasileiros,”  pela  sua  grande 
Ixmdade  e  espirito  de  sacrificio  e  abnega^ao. 

Partindo  do  Paraguai  em  fins  de  mar^o 
del870,  logoque  chegou  ao  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
senhoras  baianas  oferecerani-lhe  custoso 
album  guarnccido  dc  madrcpcrola  e  prata. 
tendo  na  parte  superior  as  iniciais  A.  J.  F. 
X.  e  dentro  a  seguinte  dcdicatoria: 
“Tributo  de  admira^ao  a  caridosa  baiana, 
por  algumas  patricias.” 

-A  colonia  baiana  desta  capital  mandou 
fazer  pclo  pintor  Victor  Meirclles  o  scu 
retrato,  em  tamanho  natural,  ofcreccndo-o, 
depois,  a  Provincia  da  Baia.  cujo  governo  o 
colocou  no  cdificio  do  Pa^o  Municipal, 
onde  ainda  hoje  se  encontra. 

A  municipalidade  da  cidade  do  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  em  resolu^ao  de  15  de  abril  de 
1875,  perpetuou-lhe  o  nome  denominando 
“Anna  Nery”  a  rua  Engenho  Xovo,  do 
largo  do  Pedregulho  ate  a  esta^ao  do 
Riachuelo. 
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O  (Jovorno  Imperial  concedcu-lhe  a 
pensao  anual  de  um  conto  e  duzentos  mil 
reis,  condecorando-a  com  as  mcdalhas 
“Humanitaria"  e  de  “Campanha.” 

A  5  de  junho  de  1870  desembarcava  na 
Baia,  do  vapor  Arims,  a  gloriosa  enfer- 


meira.  Deixava  sepultados  nas  terras 
ensane;uentadas  do  Paraguai  um  filho  e 
um  sobrinho  (Alferes  Arthur  Ferreira)  e 
\oltava  a  sua  terra  natal  com  quatro 
orfaos  de  soldados  brasileiros  que  haviam 
tombado  nos  campos  de  batalha. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


Severances  oj  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  oj  U'ar,  and  Adherence  to  the  Joint  Declaration 

by  the  United  Nations 


Severances  or  Diplomatic  Relations 


Oermany 
and  Italy 


Argentina . >1-26-44  1-26—44 

Bolivia .  1-28-42  1-28-42 

Brazil .  1-28-42  1-28-42 

Chile .  1-20-43  1-20-43 

Colombia . 12-19-41  12-8-41 


Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 


0) 

5-18^3 


Costa  Rica . 
Cuba . 


H-5-15-42 

R-5-15-42 


Dominican  Re¬ 
public  . 

Ecuador .  1-29-42  1-29-42 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala . 

Haiti . 


Honduras . . L 

Mexico . '12-11-41  12-8-41] 

Nicaragua . 

Panama . 

Paraguay .  1-28-42  1-28-42 

Peru .  1-24-42  1 -24-42 [ 

UruBuay .  1-25-42  1-25-421 

Venezuela . 12-31-41  12-31-41 


B-12-20-41 

H-12-19-41 

P) 


Declarations  of  War  | 

Adherence 
to  the  Joint 

Germany  j 
and  Italy  j 

! 

Japan  | 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Deelara- 
tion  by  the 

United  Na¬ 
tions 

2  4-7-43 

S  4-7-43 

« 4-27-43 

8-22-42 

2-6-43 

;  G-1 1-27-43 

1-17-44 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

!  12-11-41 

12-9-41 

1-1-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

12-24-41 

1-1-42 

12-13-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

5-22-42 

5-22-42 

6-14-42 

>  12-11-41 

12-8-41 

,12-19-41 

1-1  -42 

>  12-12-41 

1 

I 

1-1-42 

1 . 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

6-5-42 

1-1-42 

J . 

> 

'  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  in  view  of  Italy’s  having  changed  sides  in  the  war  in  July  1943. 

>  The  decree  of  April  7,  1943,  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and  under 
which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  Congress  on 
November  26, 1943,  and  on  Deeember  4, 1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with  the  Axis 
(Tie  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  11, 1943.) 

>  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5, 1942,  respectively.  (Tie  Depart- 
meeU  of  state  Bulletin,  November  20, 1943.) 

•  Mexico  had  no  'Treaty  of  Friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  (Tie  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Novem¬ 
ber  20.  1943.) 

'  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10, 1941,  retroactive  to  Deeember  7. 

•  The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Department  of 
state  Bulletin,  November  14. 1942.) 
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BLM  ETIN  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  INTON 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the 
American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De- 
cemljer  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being 
compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  publislied  in  official  ga¬ 
zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications 
received  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation 
as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 
because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 
receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 
and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preser\e 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 
this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 
those  of  measures  already  published  are 

PART 

ARGENTINA 

87.v:(.  .August  23,  1943.  Resolution  No.  3,605, 
Ministry  of  .Agriculture,  creating  a  Commission 
to  study  the  introduction  into  the  country  of  a 
synthetic  rubber  industry.  (BoUlin  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  8,  1943.) 

97.  (C’orrection)  Presidential  Decree  No.  9,968. 
(Rnletin  Oficial,  October  6,  1943.) 

98.  (Correction)  Presidential  Decree  No.  9,967. 
(Bolftin  Oficial,  October  6,  1943.) 

98/1.  Octolx’r  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 1,820,  calling  for  plans  and  spR'cifications  for  the 
construction  of  a  synthetic  rubber  factory,  in  fid- 
fillment  of  Resolution  No.  3,605  of  .August  23, 
1943  (see  87x3  above).  {Boldin  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  1943.) 

98/2.  October  22,  1943.  Presidential  Deeree  No. 
12,013,  authorizing  the  exportation  of  whole  or 
ground  corn  and  corn  oils  with  prior  permit  from 
the  Ministry  of  .■Agriculture.  {Boldin  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  17,  1943.) 


inserted  w’ith  letters  following  the  number. 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Uatin  .Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
BoUfm  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba.  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regislro 
Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Me.xico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta: 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru.  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Wnezueia,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  will  henceforth  be  given  for 
the  United  .States  except  under  Bilateral 
and  .Multilateral  .Meaaures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  .April  1942 
number  of  the  Bui.i.etin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

XXVII 

98/3.  October  28,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 2.650,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  shelled  peanuts. 
{Boldin  0//fia/,  January  12,  1944.) 

98/*.  November  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1 3,495,  repealing  Decrees  Nos.  4,659  ol 
.August  6,  8,958  of  September  17,  and  12,013  of 
October  22,  1943  (see  .Argentina  87m,  95f  and 
98/'2,  Bvi.i.etin,  January  and  March  1944  and 
above)  with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  whole  or 
ground  corn  and  corn  oils.  {Boldin  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  17,  1943.) 

98/5.  November  10,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry 
of  .Agriculture,  calling  for  declarations  of  all 
stocks  of  rice  over  one  ton  {La  Prensa,  Buenos 
.Aires,  November  11,  1943.) 

98g.  {Boldin  Oficial,  November  17,  1943.) 

98§3.  November  18,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  14.276,  declaring  subject  to  expropriation  any 
real  property  considered  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  air  bases.  {Boldin  Oficial,  December 
24,  1943.) 
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98?4.  December  6,  1943.  Piesidential  Decree 
Xo.  15,620  calling  for  declarations  three  times 
yearly  of  stocks  of  sp)ecial  steels,  zinc,  coppei, 
nickel,  aluminum,  mercury,  tin,  chiomium,  an¬ 
timony,  brass,  lead,  bronze,  and  magnesium. 
{Buletin  Oficial,  December  22,  1943.) 

98?5.  December  1943.  Resolution  X’o.  10,- 
060,  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  prohibiting  the  use 
of  new  or  used  iion  or  t»eel  in  speciPed  eases. 
{Bolflin  Ofiiial,  December  23,  1943.) 

98?j.  December  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
X'o.  16,414,  authorizing  the  General  Administra¬ 
tion  (if  N'ational  Highways  to  decelop  the  con¬ 
struction  of  highways  between  .Argentina  and  the 
Republic  of  Paiaguay.  (BoUt'm  Oficial,  December 
23,  1943.) 

98A,.  December  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  16,967,  fixing  standards  for  producers  of  sun¬ 
flower  seed,  in  accordance  with  Decree  X'o. 
9,968  of  September  28,  1943  (sec  .Argentina  97, 
BtT.LKTiN,  February  and  .April  1944  and  above. 
(Boletin  Oficial,  January  15,  1944.) 

98Aj.  Dexember  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  17,115,  requiring  registry  of  all  individuals  or 
firms  engaged  in  commercial  activity  related  with 
the  fruit  industry.  (Bolflin  Oficial,  January  10, 
1944.) 

9lihj.  December  22,  1943.  Resolution  No.  10,599 
Ministry  of  .Agriculture,  authorizing  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  17,000  crates  of  eggs  to  Great  Britain. 
(Bolflin  Oficial,  January  11,  1944.) 

9Sht.  December  23,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  17,160,  placing  all  pigeons  suitable  for  com¬ 
munications  work  in  national  defense  under  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Boldin  Oficial, 

January  7,  1944.) 

9Sh:,.  December  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  17,523,  stating  that  after  December  1,  1943, 
the  importation  of  sulfur  will  be  subject  to  prior 
permit.  (Boldin  O^na/,  January  13,  1944.) 

9Shi.  December  28,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  17,511,  calling  for  a  declaration  within  ten 
days  of  stocks  of  toluene  in  the  country.  (Boldin 
0/iaa/,  January  10,  1944.) 

98(.  Presidential  Decree  No.  17,753.  (Boldin 

0/(fje/,  January  12,  1944.) 

9Sj.  Presidential  Decree  No.  18,407.  (Boldin 

Oficial,  January  13,  1944.) 

98A.  Presidential  Decree  No.  18,408.  {Boldin 

Oficial,  January  13,  1944.) 

98/.  Presidential  Decree  No.  18,406.  {Boldin 

Oficial,  January  13,  1944.) 


98m.  December  31,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  18,539,  authorizing  the  Grain  Regulation 
Board  to  continue  until  July  31,  1944,  the  sale  of 
old  wheat  as  fuel  in  accordance  with  Decree  No. 
3,056  of  July  22,  1943  (see  .Argentina  87r,  Bul¬ 
letin,  January  1944.)  {Boldin  Oficial,  January  14, 
1944.) 

98n.  January  8,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

308,  authorizing  an  increase  in  maximum  prices 
for  fuels  derived  from  petroleum.  {Boldin  Oficial, 
January  15,  1944.) 

98o.  January  10,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

309,  fixing  the  increased  maximum  prices  author¬ 
ized  by  Decree  No.  308  of  January  8,  1944  (see 
98n  above)  for  fuels  derived  from  jx’troleum. 
(Boldin  Oficial,  January  15,  1944.) 

98/).  January  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  de¬ 
claring  of  public  utility  all  articles  and  materials 
necessary  to  national  defense.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos 
■Aires,  January  20,  1944.) 

BOLIVL\ 

33.  January  6,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  stating 
the  necessity  for  fixing  a  minimum  wage  for  all 
workers,  designating  a  Central  Minimum  Wage 
Committee  to  carry  out  the  project,  with  the 
assistance  of  regional  committees,  and  defining 
the  nature  of  and  the  methods  for  assigning  a 
minimum  wage.  (El  Diario,  La  Paz,  January  10, 
1944.) 

BRAZIL 

92/.  October  20,  1943.  Order  No.  147,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  making  the 
Supply  Commission  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  the 
representative  of  the  Second  Military  Zone  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  production,  distribution, 
and  consumption  of  foodstuffs.  {Diario  Oficial, 
October  23,  1943.) 

92m.  October  28,  1943.  Order  No.  151,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  listing  pharma¬ 
ceutical  specialties  on  which  specified  price  reduc¬ 
tions  must  be  made.  {Diario  Oficial,  October  30, 
1943.) 

92e.  November  1,  1943.  Order  No.  152,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  requiring  that 
licenses  must  be  obtained  from  the  Export  and 
Import  Office  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  foi  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  foodstuffs.  {Diario  Oficial,  Novembci  4, 
1943.) 

92te.  Novembei  3, 1943.  Decree-Law  No.  5,964, 
amending  Decree-Law  No.  4,613  of  August  25, 
1942  (see  Brazil  39,  Bulletin,  November  1942 
and  July  1943),  in  regard  to  the  rationing  of  coal; 
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ordering  as  an  emergency  measure  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war  that  all  domestic  coal  must  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Government  through  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Commission;  fixing  coal  piices; 
and  prescribing  othei  measures  pertaining  theieto. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  November  5,  1943.) 

92x.  November  5,  1943.  Order  No.  153,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a  Sup¬ 
ply  .Service  for  meat,  milk,  butter,  salt,  and  wheat 
flour  and  its  derivatives,  in  order  to  coordinate 
activities  relating  to  supplies  of  these  products. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  Novemljer  9,  1943.) 

93.  (Didrio  Oficial,  November  13,  1943.) 

93a.  November  10,  1943.  Decree- Law  No. 

5,982,  creating  the  National  Council  of  Industrial 
and  C.ommercial  Policy,  charged  with  studying, 
planning,  and  recommending  appropriate  meas¬ 
ures  pertaining  to  Brazilian  economy  during  the 
war.  (Didrio  Oficial,  November  12,  1943.) 

‘>3^.  November  12,  1943.  Decree-Law  No. 

5,992.  incorpKjrating  into  the  national  domain 
certain  real  estate  fjclonging  to  the  Germanic 
Rank  of  .South  America  and  the  French-Italian 
Rank  of  South  America,  the  liquidation  of  which 
was  ordered  by  Decree-Law  No.  4612  of  August 
24,  1942  (sec  Brazil  37,  Bi-li.etin,  November 
1942).  (Didrio  Oficial,  November  16,  1943.) 

93c.  November  16,  1943.  Decree-Law  No. 

5,994,  broadening  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the 
provisions  of  Decree-Law  No.  5,369  of  April  1, 
1943  (see  Brazil  76c,  Bulletin,  November  1943), 
with  respect  to  warehouse  taxes  at  ports.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  November  18,  1943.) 

93(/.  November  18,  1943.  Decree-Law  No. 

5.998,  prescribing  measures  regulating  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  all  types  of  alcohol.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
November  19,  1943.) 

93c.  November  18,  1943.  Decree- Law  No. 

5.999,  giving  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mission  on  Requisitions  authority  to  take  charge 
of  the  process  of  requisitioning  required  by  speci¬ 
fied  previous  legislation  and  making  subject  to 
requisition  all  items  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Government  are  useful  for  the  war  effort  and 
the  national  economy  during  the  war.  (Didrio 
Oficial,  November  20,  1943.) 

9y.  November  18,  1943.  Order  No.  156,  reg¬ 
ulating  the  organization  and  functions  of  emei- 
gency  posts  in  the  Federal  District  for  the  sale  of 
foodstuffs  and  common  textiles  to  the  public. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  November  19,  1943.) 

93?.  November  18,  1943.  Older  No.  157,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  requiring 


merchants  who  sell  cotton  cloth  to  offer  to  the 
public  at  least  three  grades  of  such  cloth  of  the 
common  typies  established  by  the  Supervisory  and 
Executive  Textile  Commission  (see  Brazil  79i, 
19j,  80a,  and  80d,  Bulletin,  January  1944). 
(Didrio  Oficial,  November  20,  1943.) 

94.  November  23,  1943.  (Didrio  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1943.) 

95a.  November  23, 1 943.  Decree-Law  No.  6,022 
making  further  piovisions  pertaining  to  the  wage 
increases  authorized  by  Deciee-Law  No.  5,976  ol 
November  10,  1943  (see  Brazil  93,  Bulletin, 
March  1944  and  above).  (Didrio  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1943.) 

95b.  November  23,  1943.  Order  No.  158,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  requiring 
the  registration  of  cutters  of  rock  crystal  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  rock  crystal  oscillators;  requiring  prior 
piermit  for  carrying  on  such  activities  and  for  ex¬ 
porting  such  materials;  and  making  other  pro¬ 
visions  pertaining  thereto.  (Didrio  Oficial,  No¬ 
vember  24,  1943.) 

95c.  November  25,  1943.  Decree  No.  14,082, 
authorizing  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  as  agent  of  the 
Government,  to  offer  in  public  sale  precious  and 
semiprecious  stones,  ores,  and  other  products 
consideied  of  strategic  importance  belonging  to 
German,  Italian,  or  Japanese  subjects  whose  li¬ 
censes  to  buy  and  expiort  such  products  have  been 
revoked.  (Didrio  Oficial,  November  27,  1943.) 
95d.  November  25,  1943.  Decree  No.  14,083, 
authorizing  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  extend 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  validity  of  cer¬ 
tificates  grading  agricultural  and  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts,  raw  materials,  byproducts,  and  residuals. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  November  27,  1943.) 

95c.  November  26,  1943.  Order  No.  159,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  freezing  all 
prices  on  all  kinds  of  merchandise  and  on  trans¬ 
portation  at  the  levels  prevailing  on  November  10, 
1943.  (Didrio  Oficial,  November  27,  1943.) 

95/.  November  26,  1943.  Order  No.  160,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  abolishing 
the  office  for  the  control  of  butter,  lard,  and  vege¬ 
table  oils  (see  Brazil  76?32»>  Bulletin,  January 
1944),  and  transferring  its  functions  to  the  Supply 
Service  created  by  Order  No.  153  (see  92x  above). 
(Didrio  Oficial,  November  27,  1943.) 

95?.  December  1,  1943.  Order  No.  163,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating 
warehouses  for  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  to  the  sub¬ 
sistence  posts  established  by  Order  No.  156  (see 
93/  above).  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  4,  1943.) 
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95A.  December  1,  1943.  Order  No.  164,  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  classifying 
common  or  “ptopular”  merchandise,  fixing  con¬ 
ditions  governing  its  sale,  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Diatio  Oficial, 
December  4,  1943.) 

95i.  December  10,  1943,  Order  No.  167, 

Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  extend¬ 
ing  to  veterinary  medicines  the  provisions  of 
Order  No.  151  with  reference  to  pharmaceutical 
specialties  (sec  92m  above).  {Diario  Ofiiial, 
December  13,  1943.) 

95/.  December  11,  1943.  Order  No.  169, 

Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  exclud¬ 
ing  cotton,  coffee,  and  other  export  products 
from  the  effects  of  Order  No.  159,  which  froze 
prices  on  merchandise  and  transportation  (see 
95e  alxrve).  (Diatio  Oficial,  December  14,  1943.) 
95i.  December  13,  1943.  Order  No.  171, 

Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating 
the  Phaimaceutical  Products  Commercial  and 
Industiial  Commission,  to  coojjerate  with  the 
office  for  the  control  of  chemical  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  products.  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  14. 
1943.) 

95/.  December  1 8, 1 943.  Decree-Law  No.  6,122, 
establishing  control  over  the  distribution  and 
consumption  of  rubber  articles  and  making  other 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
December  21,  1943.) 

95m.  December  20,  1943.  Order  No.  174, 
Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating 
a  Supply  Commission  for  the  State  of  Espfrito 
Santo  and  outlining  its  duties  and  functions. 
(Didrio  Oficial,  December  21,  1943.) 

95n.  December  27,  1943.  Order  No.  175, 
Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating 
a  Supply  Commission  for  the  State  of  Bafa  and 
outlining  its  duties  and  functions.  (Didrio  Oficial, 
December  29,  1943.) 

95o.  December  27,  1943.  Order  No.  176,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating  a 
Supply  Service  in  substitution  for  the  Service  of 
Supply  for  meat,  milk,  butter,  salt,  wheat  flour 
and  its  by-products,  established  by  Order  No.  1 53 
(see  92x  above).  (Didrio  Oficial,  December  29, 
1943.) 

95/>.  December  31,  1943.  Order  No.  179,  add¬ 
ing  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  certain  other 
spices  to  the  list  of  products  on  which  export  is 
prohibited.  (Didrio  O/fria/,  January  3,  1944.) 

95^.  December  31,  1943.  Order  No.  180,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  abolishing  the 


Office  for  the  Control  of  Wooden  Vessels,  as  of 
January  1,  1944.  (Didrio  Oficial,  January  5, 
1944.) 

CHILE 

64<’.  August  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
482,  placing  all  existing  guano  beds  in  the  country 
and  all  those  discovered  in  the  future  in  charge  of 
the  Institute  of  Agricultural  Economics,  to  assure  a 
normal  supply  of  fertilizer  for  farmers.  (Diario 
Oficial,  September  30,  1943.) 

72a.  August  23,  1943.  Decree  No.  1,710,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  making 
the  importation  of  Portland  cement  sdbject  to 
prior  approval  of  the  Commissariat.  (Diario 
Oficial,  September  1,  1943.) 

731.  September  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  696,  restricting  the  use  of  rubber  in  manufac¬ 
turing.  (Diario  Oficial,  October  20,  1943.) 

732.  September  22,  1943.  Decree  No.  1,890, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fix¬ 
ing  prices  for  milk  in  Santiago  and  surrounding 
districts.  (Diario  Oficial,  September  24,  1943.) 
73,1.  September  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  4,588,  providing  for  the  use  of  1943  motor 
vehicle  license  plates  during  1944  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  materials,  and  making  other  provisions 
pertaining  thereto.  .(Diario  Oficial,  November  27, 
1943.) 

74c.  October  20,  1943.  Decree  No.  2,061,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  requir¬ 
ing  establishments  dealing  in  articles  of  prime 
necessity  to  present  their  financial  records  to 
officials  of  the  Commissariat  upon  request. 
(Diario  Oficial,  October  23,  1943.) 
lAd.  October  30,  1943.  Resolution  No.  295, 
Petroleum  Supply  Committee,  fixing  maximum 
retail  prices  for  paraffin.  (Diario  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1943.) 

74c.  November  3, 1943.  Decree  No.  2,166,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  calling 
for  a  declaration  of  stocks  of  gas  and  water  pipes 
and  tubes  for  electricity  from  importers,  manufac¬ 
turers,  distributors,  and  retailers  of  these  articles. 
(Diario  Oficial,  November  6,  1943.) 

75.  November  6,  1943.  (Diario  Oficial,  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1943.) 

75a.  November  6,  1943.  Decree  No.  2,183, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
amending  the  customs  regulations  for  candles 
established  in  Decree  No.  802  of  May  5,  1943 
(see  Chile  56A7a,  Bulletin,  February  1944). 
(Diario  Oficial,  November  10,  1943.) 

756.  November  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
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869,  creating  the  Maritime  Transport  Advisory 
('.oinmittee.  {DIario  Oficial,  November  25,  1943.) 
76a.  November  17,  1943.  Decree  No.  2,261, 
Cieneral  .Subsistence  and  Price  C'ommissariat, 
fixing  maximum  wholesale  prices  for  new  jute 
bags.  (J)iario  Oficial,  November  11,  1943). 

76b.  November  26,  1943.  Decree  No.  2,331, 
Cieneral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
fixing  prices  for  specified  types  of  sugar.  (J)iario 
Oficial,  November  30,  1943.) 

76r.  December  23,  1943.  Law  No.  7,747,  mak¬ 
ing  broad  provisions  for  stabilizing  national 
economy  by  means  of  restrictions  on  business 
profits;  government  control  of  prices,  imports, 
exports,  and  rationing;  planned  agricultural  and 
livi-stock  production;  new  provisions  regarding 
hours  of  labor  and  labor  disputes  and  stoppages; 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  400,000,000  pesos  to  absorb  some  of  the 
surplus  money  in  circulation;  and  providing  for 
other  similar  regulatory  and  anti-inflationary 
measures.  {FA  Mercurio,  Santiago,  CUiile,  Decem¬ 
ber  25,  1943.) 

COLOMBIA 

90r3.  October  7,  1943.  Resolution  No.  40, 

National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
retail  prices  in  various  cities  for  barbed  wire, 
copper  wire,  galvanized  pipe,  and  other  articles. 
(Diario  Oficial,  January  18,  1944.) 

90A||.  November  3,  1943.  Resolution  No.  59, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
sale  prices  for  certain  drugs.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  26,  1944.) 

90<:.  November  18,  1943.  Resolution  No.  62, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  7  (see  Colombia  76,  Bulletin,  November 
and  December  1943),  in  regard  to  price  control 
procedure,  and  delegating  certain  functions  to  local 
price  control  officials.  (Diario  Oficial,  February 
26,  1944.) 

90/.  November  22,  1943.  Resolution  No.  65, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
retail  prices  for  batteries  in  various  cities.  (Diario 
Oficial,  February  26,  1944.) 

90m.  November  22,  1943.  Resolution  No.  66, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  new  maxi¬ 
mum  retail  prices  for  women’s  imported  rayon 
hose  (see  Colombia  90/,  Bulletin,  May  1944). 
(Diario  Oficial,  February  26,  1944.) 

90n.  November  22.  1943.  Resolution  No.  67, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolu¬ 
tions  Nos.  38  and  40  (see  Colombia  90f),  Bulletin, 


May  1944,  and  90f3  above)  to  fix  new  price>  for 
wire,  hoes,  chisels,  and  certain  other  tools  and 
construction  materials.  (Diario  Oficial,  February 
26,  1944.) 

94a.  DecemlxT  17,  1943.  Resolution  No.  89, 
National  Price  Caintrol  Office,  fixing  maximum 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  coal  in  Bogota, 
making  certain  other  regulations  for  the  sale  of 
coal,  and  authorizing  local  price  control  officials 
to  fix  coal  prices  in  their  respective  zones.  (Diario 
Oficial,  February  26,  1944.) 

100.  (Cairrection)  December  30,  1943.  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  2,639,  fixing  minimum  prices 
for  domestic  cotton  and  cotton  seed  in  various 
local  markets.  (Diario  Oficial,  ]anuary  18,  1944.) 

101.  January  15,  1944.  Resolution  No.  26, 

National  Price  Ciontrol  Office,  fixing  meat  prices. 
(Mentioned  in  FA  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Januarx’  26, 
1944,  and  Diario  Oficial,  March  7,  1944.) 

102.  January  20,  1944.  Resolution  No.  36, 

National  Price  C.ontrol  Office,  fixing  maximum 
retail  prices  in  various  departments  for  certain 
disinfectants  and  veterinary  specifics.  (Diario 
Oficial,  February  4,  1944.) 

103.  January  27,  1944.  Resolution  No.  58, 

National  Price  Control  Office,  amplifying  Rc*so- 
lution  No.  50  (see  Ckilombia  90/,  Bulletin, 
March  and  .Xpril  1944)  to  protect  rent  ceilings 
by  prohibiting  evictions  except  under  certain 
specified  circumstances.  (El  Tiempo,  Bogota, 
January  28,  1944.) 

104.  January  28,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  146,  providing  for  expulsion  of  foreigners 
guilty  of  propaganda  against  national  policies  or 
continental  solidarity,  or  in  favor  of  .Xxis  nations; 
also  of  foreigners  suspected  of  espionage,  sabo¬ 
tage,  or  illegal  trading  in  articles  necessary  to  the 
war  effort  of  the  United  Nations.  (Diario  Oficial, 
February  1,  1944.) 

105.  February  17,  1944.  Resolution  No.  109, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
sale  prices  for  vegetable  fats  in  Bogota,  and  re¬ 
quiring  distributors  to  give  sales  preference,  in  the 
order  named,  to  the  army  and  police,  hospitals, 
welfare  agencies,  schools,  consumers'  cooperatives, 
public  markets,  and  retail  and  wholesale  dealers. 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  1,  1944.) 

106.  February  21,  1944.  Resolution  No.  Ill, 
National  Price  C^ontrol  Office,  amending  Reso¬ 
lution  No.  26  (see  101  above)  to  fix  new  fines  for 
violation  of  ceiling  prices  on  meat.  (Diario 
Oficial,  March  7,  1944.) 

107.  February  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
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Xo.  382,  amplifying  Decree  No.  2,643  (see 
Cloloinbia  99,  Bulletin,  May  1944)  to  provide 
for  administration  of  expenses  of  internment. 
(Dmrio  Oficial,  March  9,  1944.) 

108.  February  24,  1944.  Resolution  No.  127, 
National  Price  Control  OfTice,  providing  specified 
discounts  for  retail  dealers  in  women’s  hose  and 
other  textile  products  (sec  Colombia  76  and  90/, 
Bii.i.etis,  November  and  December  1943  and 
May  1944,  and  90m  above),  (lhario  Oficial, 
March  7,  1944.) 

109.  February  25,  1944.  Resolution  No.  129, 
National  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolu¬ 
tion  No.  26  (see  101  above)  to  change  one  of  the 
ceiling  prices  fixed  for  meat.  (Diario  Oficial, 
March  7,  1944.) 

COST.\  RICA 

131.  January  3,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,  clarifying  the  provisions  of  Legislative  Decree 
No.  26  of  December  12,  1942  (sec  C^osta  Rica  60, 
Bulletin,  June  1943)  with  resjx’ct  to  economic 
blockade  of  enemy  nations.  (La  Gaceta,  January 
12,1944.) 

152.  January  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,  prescribing  procedure  for  control  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  prices  of  rubber  tires.  (La  Gaceta,  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  1944.) 

CUBA 

4814.  October  15,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,970,  granting  exemption  from  all  federal, 
provincial,  and  municipal  taxes  in  the  purchase, 
sale,  packing,  handling,  shipping,  and  expiort  of 
the  corn  sold  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the  L'nited 
States  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  of 
July  24,  1943  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  104f,  below).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  October 
19,  1943,  p.  17540.) 

516a.  December  28,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No  3,920,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  silver  cer¬ 
tificates  in  the  amount  of  15,306,150  pesos,  in  view 
of  the  general  increases  in  prices,  wages,  and  the 
volume  of  business  transactions,  which  necessitate 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  Cuban  currency  in 
circulation.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  March  25,  1944,  p. 
4801.) 

526a.  February  6,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  269,  prescribing  regulations  governing  the 
National  Interdepartmental  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mission  established  by  Decree  No.  1901  of  June  9, 
1943  (see  Cut>a  416a,  Bulletin,  October  1943). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  February  15,  1944,  p.  2337.) 


529.  February  14,  1944.  Resolution  No.  185, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  requiring 
declarations  of  stocks  of  nails,  tacks,  staples,  and 
barbed  wire  and  prescribing  other  legulations 
pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  February  18, 
1944,  p  2593.) 

530.  February  17,  1944.  Resolution  No.  186, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  .Supply,  declaring 
new  automobiles  and  trucks  to  be  articles  of 
prime  necessity;  lequiring  dealers  to  declare  their 
stocks;  establishing  a  system  of  priorities  for  the 
acquisition  of  cars  and  trucks;  fixing  maximum 
sales  prices;  and  prescribing  other  rules  and 
regulations  piertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
March  2,  1944,  p.  3265.) 

531.  February  18,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  330,  granting  certain  tax  exemptions  to  the  oil 
business  in  regard  to  the  transfer  and  use  of  Cuban 
alcohol  for  fuel  purposes.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  F’ebru- 
ary  22,  1944,  p.  2756.) 

532.  February  19,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  349,  extending  through  the  1944  sugar  crop 
season  the  emergency  freight  rates  authorized  by 
Presidential  Decree  No.  1,252  of  April  21,  1943 
(see  Cuba  385,  Bulletin,  July  1943),  for  raw 
sugar  acquired  by  the  C^ommodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  the  L'nited  States.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1944,  p.  2826.) 

533.  February  19,  1944.  Resolution  No.  187. 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  including 
under  the  import  regulations  prescribed  for  iron 
dowels  in  Resolution  19  of  July  14,  1942  (see  Cuba 
190c,  Bulletin,  January  1943)  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles;  iron  plates  and  squares,  black  and  galva¬ 
nized  iron  tubing,  and  galvanized  and  copper 
wire.  (Gaceta  Ofiiial,  Febiuary  26,  1944,  p.  2946.) 

534.  February  20,  1944.  Circular,  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  the  tax  exemptions  granted  on  the  pur¬ 
chase,  sale,  packing,  handling,  shipping,  and  ex¬ 
port  of  corn  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  of  July  24,  1943  (see  4814 
above  and  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
104t,  below).  (Gaceta  Ofiiial,  March  21,  1944, 
p.  4449.) 

535.  February  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  362,  approving  the  contract  signed  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  for  the  purchase  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corproration  of  the  United 
States  of  4,000,000  tons  of  the  1944  sugar  crop 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  110, 
Bulletin,  November  1943,  as  corrected  below). 
(Gace*a  Oficial,  February  28,  1944,  p.  2979.) 
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536.  February  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  363,  approving  the  contract  between  the 
Governments  of  Cuba  and  the  United  .States  re¬ 
garding  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of 
molasses  from  the  1944  Cuban  sugar  crop  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  135,  Bii  i.r- 
TiN,  March  1944,  as  coriected  below).  (Gactia 
Ofiiial,  February  28,  1944,  p.  3009.) 

537.  February  22,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
364,  authorizing  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization 
Institute  to  acquire  from  producers  all  raw  sugar 
and  molasses  of  the  1944  sugar  crop  and  pre¬ 
scribing  regulations  governing  their  distribution 
by  the  Institute.  (Gacela  Oficial,  February  28, 
1944,  p.  3044.) 

538.  February  25,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
690,  prescribing  regulations  concerning  prices, 
declaiations  of  stocks,  imptorts,  and  distribution 
of  pharmaceutical  supplies.  {Gacela  Oficial, 
March  24,  1944,  p.  4737.) 

539.  February  25,  1944.  Resolution  No.  188, 
Office  of  Pi  ice  Regulation  and  Supply,  amending 
the  regulations  governing  the  exjxrrt  of  alcohol 
and  alcoholic  beverages  prescribed  by  Resolutions 
Nos.  126  and  131  of  June  30,  1943  and  July  15, 
1943  (see  Cuba  435  and  443,  Bit,i.etin,  October 
1943).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  February  26, 1944,  p.  2948.) 

540.  February  26,  1944.  Resolution  No.  189, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  .Supply,  fixing  a 
time  period  for  the  acceptance  of  requests  for 
rationed  tires  and  tubes.  {Gacela  Oficial,  March 
1,  1944,  p.  3201.) 

541.  February  29,  1944.  Piesidential  Decree 
No.  587,  requiring  all  Cuban  citizens,  regaidless 
of  their  place  of  residence,  and  all  other  persons 
residing  in  Cuba,  to  make  a  declaration  of  any 
propierties  they  hold  in  Axis  or  Axis-conti oiled  or 
-occupied  nations;  and,  for  the  piotection  of  those 
interests  and  for  cooperation  with  competent 
authorities,  authoiizing  the  formation  of  a 
“Union  of  Property  Owners  Damaged  by  Action 
of  the  .Axis’’  {Union  de  Propielartos  damnificados  fior 
la  accion  del  Eje);  ci eating  a  War  Refugee  Board 
{Junia  de  Refugiados  de  Guerra)  to  act  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  123,  Buli.etin,  February  1944);  and 
prescribing  other  measures  pertaining  thereto. 
{Gacela  Oficial,  March  15,  1944,  p.  4161.) 

542.  February  29,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  588,  prescribing  regulations  governing  the 
declarations  of  propK-rties  in  .Axis  and  .Axis-con- 
trolled  or  -occupied  nations,  required  by  Decree 


No.  587  (see  541  above).  {Gacela  Oficial,  March  1 5, 
1944,  p.  4163.) 

543.  February  29,  1944.  Resolution  No.  190, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  beef. 
{Gacela  Oficial,  March  1, 1944,  p.  3234.) 

544.  March  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
735,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  silver  certificates 
in  the  amount  of  15,306,150  pesos,  in  view  of  the 
general  increase  in  prices  of  merchandise,  wages, 
and  the  volume  of  business  transactions  that 
require  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  Cuban  cur¬ 
rency  in  circulation  (sec  516a  above).  {Gacela 
Oficial,  March  25,  1944,  p.  4803.) 

545.  March  11,  1944.  Resolution  No.  193, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  assigning 
to  distilleries  quotas  of  alcohol  for  use  of  labora¬ 
tories,  pharmacies,  hospitals,  and  jjerfumeries, 
and  wineries  for  the  month  of  March.  {Gacela 
Oficial,  March  23,  1944,  p.  4610.) 

546.  March  20,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
734,  establishing  the  National  Statistical  Council 
and  prescribing  its  duties  and  functions  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  nation's  economic  and  fiscal  policies. 
(Gacela  Oficial,  March  25,  1944,  p.  4801.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

120a.  December  14  1943.  Executive  Decree 

No.  1,600,  placing  the  issuance  of  permits  for 
operations  relative  to  motor  vehicles  and  acces¬ 
sories  in  charge  of  the  National  Commission  for 
Transpiortation  and  Petroleum  Control.  (See 
Dominican  Republic  77,  Bulletin,  July  1943.) 
(Gacela  Oficial,  December  18,  1943.) 

122.  January  31,  1944.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,698,  prohibiting  the  use  of  Ixjttles  made  for  soft 
drinks  for  any  other  than  their  original  purpiose. 
(Gacela  Oficial,  February  9,  1944.) 

ECUADOR 

65a.  October  19,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  cre¬ 
ating  the  Economic  Council  (Consejo  de  Eennomia) 
for  the  purpose  of  unifying  and  directing  all  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  production,  distribution,  consump¬ 
tion,  credit,  and  exchange,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
national  economy.  (Regislro  Oficial,  October  29, 
1943.) 

72.  February  2,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  levy¬ 
ing  a  tax  of  2  sucres  per  bag  of  46  kilograms  (101.4 
pounds)  of  exported  rice,  in  order  to  create  a  fund 
to  be  used  to  stabilize  prices  of  foodstuffs,  espe¬ 
cially  products  which  must  be  impiorted.  (El 
Comercio,  Quito,  February  3,  1944.) 
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EL  SALVADOR 

78.  Dfcrmljer  23,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
112,  approving  the  United  Nations  agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  .Administration  (see  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  123,  Bulletin,  February 
1944).  {Diario  Oficial,  February  11,  1944.) 

GUATEMALA 

98.  March  4,  1944.  Resolution,  declaring 
Guatemala's  non-recognition  of  the  transfer  of 
title  or  pK)ssession  of  gold  confiscated  by  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  and  Japan  in  any  countries  occu¬ 
pied  by  them  since  .September  3,  1939,  and 
pledging  the  nation  not  to  buy  any  gold  from 
any  country  which  has  not  broken  relations  with 
the  .Axis  or  from  any  neutral  nations  which,  from 
the  date  of  this  resolution,  acquire  gold  in  a 
country  which  has  not  broken  relations  with  the 
.Axis,  unless  there  is  proof  that  such  gold  was  not 
acquired  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  .Axis 
powers.  (Diario  df  Centro  America,  Seccion  In- 
formativa,  March  6,  1944.) 

HAITI 

85a.  November  9,  1943.  Decree- Law  No.  331, 
organizing  and  regulating  the  rice  industry  and 
trade.  (Le  Moniteur,  November  18,  1943.) 

HONDURAS 

39.  January  27,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
26,  approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  66  of 
.August  10,  1943  (see  Honduras  36,  Bulletin, 
December  1943)  which  authorized  the  imjxjrta- 
tion  and  tempiorary  circulation  of  the  additional 
sum  of  3,000,000  dollars  in  United  States  cur¬ 
rency.  (La  Gacela,  February  9,  1944.) 

MEXICO 

21  "a.  December  4,  1943.  Decree  approving  the 
notes  exchanged  between  the  Governments  of 
Mexico  and  Great  Britain  exempting  nationals  of 
either  country  resident  in  the  other  from  military 
service  in  the  country  of  residence  (see  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  1016  below).  (Diario 
Oficial,  .April  4,  1944.) 

222a.  December  20,  1 943.  Decree  approving  the 
notes  exchanged  between  the  Governments  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  .States  relative  to  military 
service  by  nationals  of  either  country  residing  in 
the  other  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
70,  Bulletin,  .April  1943).  (Diario  Oficial, 
March  30,  1944.) 

2226.  December  20,  1943.  Decree  approving 
the  notes  exchanged  between  the  Governments  of 


Mexico  and  the  Netherlands  regarding  the  exemp¬ 
tion  from  military  service  of  nationals  of  either 
country  residing  in  the  other  (see  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  66ai  below).  (Diario  Oficial, 
.April  1,  1944.) 

222f.  December  21,  1943.  Decree  approving  the 
notes  exchanged  between  the  Government  of 
Mexico  and  the  French  National  C.ommittee  re¬ 
garding  the  departure  of  nationals  of  either  coun¬ 
try  resident  in  the  other  whenever  they  are  called 
to  military  service  by  their  own  countries  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  63|  below). 
(Diario  Oficial,  .April  1,  1944.) 

226r.  January  17,  1944.  Presidential  Order 

authorizing  the  duty-free  importation  of  crude 
rubber,  tires,  and  tubes  consigned  by  the  Rubber 
Development  Corporation  of  the  United  States  to 
specified  companies  in  Mexico  and  placing  the 
exportation  of  tires  made  of  duty-free  imjxjrtcd 
rubber  under  control  of  the  Department  of  Na¬ 
tional  Economy.  (Diario  Ofi.cial,  March  30,  1944.) 
229a.  January  27,  1944.  Decree  promulgating 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Agreement  signed  November  9,  1943  (see  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  123  and  Mexico  2106, 
Bulletin,  February  and  April  1944).  (Diario 
Oficial,  March  22,  1944.) 

2296.  February  8,  1944.  Decree  creating  the 
Technical  Coordinating  C)ommission  for  the 
Electi  ification  of  Mexico  (Comision  lecnica  Co- 
ordinadora  de  la  Elictriftcacion  de  Mexico),  to  work 
for  the  development  of  national  electrification  in 
response  to  new  industrial  and  agricultural  de¬ 
mands  and  new  production  requirements  resulting 
from  the  war.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  18,  1944.) 
232a.  February  9,  1944.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  enemy 
property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial,  March 
20,  1944.) 

235a.  February  17,  1944  Decree  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Education  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  school  construction  throughout  the 
Republic,  in  order  to  prepare  the  country’s 
population  to  meet  conditions  to  be  expected  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  23, 
1944.) 

236a.  February  23,  1944.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on 
enemy  property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial, 
March  29,  1944.) 
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236b.  February  24,  1944.  Law  repealing  the 
law  of  June  11,  1942,  and  all  its  amendments,  on 
enemy  property  and  business  (see  Mexico  44  and 
45,  Bfi-i.ETiN,  December  1942),  and  making  new 
provisions  pertaining  thereto.  Effective  three 
days  after  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
(J)iario  Oficial,  March  29,  1944.) 

236f.  February  24,  1944.  Regulations  of  the  law 
on  enemy  property  and  business  (see  2366  above). 
Effective  three  days  after  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  29,  1944.) 
238.  March  25,  1944.  Ciircular  No.  309-1 -40, 
Department  of  the  I'reasury  and  Public  Credit, 
prohibiting  exports  that  are  not  authorized  by 
the  Office  of  Exjxirt  C^ontrol.  (Diario  Oficial, 
March  28,  1944.) 

PANAMA 

91fl.  October  22,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
365,  amending  Decree  No.  252  of  .\ugust  26,  1942 
(see  Panama  31,  Bulletin,  January  1943),  to  jjer- 
mit  the  exportation  of  surplus  copra  by  the  .Xgri- 
cultural.  Livestock,  and  Industrial  Bank.  (Gaceta 
OjJf/a/,  January  28,  1944.) 

101a.  December  21,  1943.  Decree  No.  39, 

Office  of  Imports,  Price,  and  .Supply  Control,  fix¬ 
ing  prices  for  domestic  brooms  in  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  January  10, 
1944.) 

1016.  Decemlx’r  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  892,  establishing  control  over  the  exportation 
of  philatelic  material,  in  order  to  prevent  .\xis  or 
.\xis-occupied  or  -controlled  nations  from  taking 
advantage  of  such  means  to  improve  or  stabilize 
their  economic  situation  by  establishing  credits  in 
the  .\merican  Continent.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  1944.) 

103.  January’  15,  1944.  Decree  No.  40,  Office 
of  Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing 
prices  for  beef,  pork,  and  poultry  throughout  the 
District  of  Santiago,  Province  of  X’eraguas. 
(Gaceta  0/iaa/,  January  29,  1944.) 

PARAGUAY 

24i.  Decree-Law  No.  14,536.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
September  15,  1942.) 

2421,.  September  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
14,625,  giving  the  Commission  for  the  Coordina¬ 
tion  of  Highway  Transpiortation  and  the  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  Fuel  and  of  Iron  and  Steel  Construction 
Materials  authoiity  to  administer  the  rationing 
systems  established  by  Decrees  Nos.  13,285  and 
13,848  of  June  27  and  August  1,  1942,  respec¬ 
tively  (see  Paraguay  20  and  22,  Bulletin,  De¬ 


cember  1942,  January  and  December  1943).  (Ga¬ 
ceta  Oficial,  .September  18,  1942.) 

242c.  .September  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  14,631,  regulating  Deciee-Law  No.  14,459  of 
•September  4,  1942  (see  Paraguay  242,  Buli.eiin, 
May  1943  and  May  1944)  in  regard  to  facilitation 
of  payments  of  overdue  taxes  on  rural  pro{)eity. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  .September  18,  1942.) 

52.  January  18,  1944.  Resolution  No.  1,  Min- 
istrv-  of  Industry'  and  Commerce,  fixing  new 
prices  for  specified  ai  tides  of  prime  necessity. 
(El  Pais,  Asuncion,  January  22,  1944.) 

53.  January  21,  1944.  Decree-Law  freezing 
rents  in  the  capital  at  their  July  1,  1943,  levels. 
(El  Pats,  .Asuncion,  January  22,  1944.) 

PERU 

102a.  November  8,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  sus¬ 
pending  the  granting  of  Peruvian  citizenship, 
with  specified  exceptions,  to  subjects  of  nations 
other  than  .American,  in  accordance  with  Reso¬ 
lution  XA’II  adopted  at  the  I'hird  Meeting  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1942.  (El  Peruano,  F'ebruary  4,  1944.) 

110.  (El  Peruano,  December  31,  1943.) 

110a.  December  31,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry 
of  .Agriculture,  fixing  quota.'  of  sugar  for  internal 
consumption  during  1944  which  producers  must 
meet  Ix’fore  export.  (El  Peruano,  January  20, 
1944.) 

1106.  January  1,  1944.  Supreme  Decree  re¬ 
organizing  the  National  Statistical  Service  and 
creating  the  National  Statistical  Council  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
Supreme  IXxree  of  .August  20,  1943  (see  Peru 
96a,  Bulletin,  March  1944.)  (El  /V/aano,  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1944.) 

URUGUAY 

164a.  Octoix’r  28,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,640,  prescribing  regulations  for  the  decree- 
law  of  February  4,  1943  (see  LVuguay  ll'’f. 
Bulletin,  .August  1943),  regarding  the  collection 
of  statistical  data  necessary  for  national  defense. 
(Diario  Oficial,  December  15,  1943.) 

178a.  December  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
establishing  a  commission  to  advise  the  Executive 
Power  on  juridical  and  international  post-war 
problems.  (Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  January 
21,  1944.) 

180.  December  23,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3,363,  coordinating  measures  piertaining  to 
the  acquisition  of  inner  tubes  in  order  to  establish 
better  control.  (Diario  OficiJ,  January  7,  1944.) 
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181.  Dt’cember  24,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,300/936,  including  under  regulations  per¬ 
taining  to  the  use  of  fuel  for  farm  purjxjses,  all 
vehicles  used  in  transporting  farm  products,  under 
sp)ecified  conditions  and  for  a  specified  time. 
(Diano  Oficial,  January  7,  1944.) 

182.  December  24,  1943.  Executive  Resolution 
No.  373/940,  requiring  permits  for  the  imp>orta- 
tion  of  merchandise  by  parcel  p>ost  when  the  value 
of  the  package  exceeds  ten  pesos.  (Diano  Oficial, 
January  4,  1944.) 

183.  December  30,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
amplifying  the  commission  designated  by  the 
decree  of  December  9,  1943  (see  178a  above),  by 
providing  for  collaboration  of  the  Uruguayan 
Institute  of  International  Law.  (Diario  Oficial, 
January  21,  1944.) 

184.  Decemlx’r  31,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,289 '939,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  burlap 
bags.  (Diario  Oficial,  January  8,  1944.) 

185.  January  12,  1944.  Presidential  Decree 

creating  the  Economic,  Financial,  and  Social 
C^ommission  for  the  Study  of  Post-War  Problems. 
(Diario  Oficial,  January  24,  1944.) 

186.  January  26,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,701  '943,  prescribing  measures  to  facilitate  a 
better  control  over  the  sale  and  use  of  tins. 
(See  180  above.)  (Diario  Oficial,  February  5. 
1944.) 

VENEZUELA 

135.  January  13,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
9,  prohibiting  the  export  of  cows,  the  slaughter  of 
cows  fit  for  breeding,  and  except  by  special  p)er- 
mis.sion  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
.•\nimal  Industry,  prohibiting  the  moving  of  full- 
giown  bulls  for  purposes  of  fattening  and  slaught¬ 
er.  (Gacela  Oficial,  fanuary  13,  1944.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

63i.  December  22,  1942.  .Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  Mexico  and  the  French  Na¬ 


tional  Committee,  under  the  terms  of  which 
neither  country  will  impede  the  departure  of 
resident  nationals  of  the  other  country  who  are 
called  to  military  service  in  their  own  countries. 
(Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  Mexico,  .April  1 
1944.) 

66a  1.  January  7,  1943.  .Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  Netherlands  ex¬ 
empting  nationals  o  either  country  resident  in 
the  other  from  compulsory  military  service  in  the 
country  of  residence.  (Mentioned  in  Diario  Ofi¬ 
cial,  Mexico,  .April  1,  1944.) 

101  A.  July  8,  1943.  .Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Mexico  and  Great  Britain  ex¬ 
empting  nationals  of  either  country  resident  in  the 
other  from  compulsory  military  service  in  the 
country  of  residence.  (Mentioned  in  Diario 
Oficial,  Mexico,  .April  4,  1944.) 

104f.  July  24,  1943.  -Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Cuba  and  the  L’nited  .States  for 
the  purchase  by  the  Clommodity  Credit  Corpiora- 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  the  surplus  of  the  Cu¬ 
ban  corn  crop.  (Mentioned  in  Gaceta  Oficial, 
Cuba,  October  19,  1943,  p.  17540.) 

110.  (Correction)  SeptemlxT  22,  1943.  (Gacria 
Oficial,  Cuba,  February  28,  1944,  p.  2979.) 

132a.  January  1,  1944.  .Agreement  between  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Company  of  the  United  .States 
and  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  relation  to 
supplies  of  crude  rubber  necessary  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  in  Mexico  of  tires,  tubes,  and  other  rubber 
articles.  (Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  Mexico, 
March  30,  1944.) 

135.  (Correction)  January  8,  1944.  (Gaceta  Ofi¬ 
cial,  Cuba,  February  28,  1944,  p.  3009.) 

1 39.  (Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  18,  1944.) 

140.  March  30,  1944.  Flour-export  program, 
announced  by  the  War  Food  .Administration  of 
the  United  .States,  to  stabilize  the  price  of  flour 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  for  the 
remainder  of  1944.  (Press  release.  United  States 
Department  of  .Agriculture,  March  30,  1944.) 
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Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOV  ERNING  BOARD 


The  Govcrnins;  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  met  twice  durina;  April  1944. 

Inter- American  Technical  Economic 
Conference 

At  the  first  meetins:,  on  Ajtril  5,  the 
Board  received  from  its  Executixe  C'.oni- 
mittee  on  Post-War  Prohlems  a  report 
relative  to  the  Inter-American  Technical 
Economic  Gonference.  Such  a  conference 
was  pros  ided  for  in  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  Third  Meetins;  of  Ministers  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January 
1942,  and  the  report  submitted  to  the 
Governins;  Board  eml)odied  a  draft  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Board  resolved  to  transmit  the 
draft  to  the  American  Governments  for 
obserxation  and  comment.  The  proposed 
proEjram  is  divided  into  five  sections  cover¬ 
ing  production,  markets,  and  the  disposal 
of  surpluses;  finance  and  credit;  transporta¬ 
tion,  communications,  and  tourism;  emer- 
tjency  economic  controls:  and  post-war 
trade  and  commercial  problems.  The 
date  for  the  conference  will  Ite  fixed  as 
soon  as  replies  are  received  from  the 
various  governments. 

Resolutions  of  the  Conference  of  .Min¬ 
is  ter  s  and  Directors  of  Education 

The  Board  also  received  a  report  from  the 
special  committee  appointed  to  consider 
action  to  Ije  taken  on  various  resolutions 
entrusting  certain  duties  to  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  adopted  at  the  First  Con¬ 
ference  of  Ministers  and  Directors  of 
Education  of  the  American  Repulbics  at 
Panama  in  Septemlier-October  1943. 
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One  of  the  resolutions  recommended  that 
the  Pan  .American  Imion  make  a  study  of 
a  system  or  statute  that  would  make  com¬ 
pulsory  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
teaching  profession  throughout  the  .Ameri¬ 
cas,  especially  in  campaigns  against  il¬ 
literacy.  The  Governing  Board's  sptecial 
committee,  taking  into  account  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  formulating  a  system  or  draft  of 
statute  that  would  make  such  participa¬ 
tion  obligatory  in  all  countries,  recom¬ 
mended  that  its  report,  which  urges  the 
greatest  possiltle  use  of  women  as  teachers 
in  the  educational  systems  of  the  .American 
Republics,  lx?  submitted  to  the  goxern-  J 
ments  for  consideration  and  such  action  as 
may  lx*  possible. 

.Another  resolution  of  the  Conference  of 
Directors  and  Ministers  of  Education 
recommended  that  the  Pan  .American 
Union  publish  a  school  library,  in  which 
would  l)e  included  biographies  of  national 
heroes  and  other  outstanding  men  and 
women  of  .America,  as  well  as  other  ma¬ 
terial  intended  to  promote  inter-.American 
cultural  understanding.  Since  the  Pan 
.American  Union  is  already  giving  effect 
to  this  recommendation  in  its  periodical 
and  special  publications,  the  committee 
recommended  that  the  Director  General  ^ 
Ite  requested  to  consider  the  extension  of 
publications  of  this  character  and  their 
widest  possible  circulation  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  continent. 

With  a  view  to  giving  effect  to  a  third 
resolution  of  the  same  Conference,  the 
Board  approved  the  plan  of  the  special 
committee  for  an  inter-American  compe¬ 
tition  to  select  a  Student  Hymn  intended 
to  promote  the  ideal  of  solidarity  in  the 
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schools  of  the  American  Republics.  The 
coni|x-tition  will  lx  divided  into  two  stages, 
the  first  national  and  the  second  inter- 
.\inerican  in  scope,  and  will  be  conducted 
bv  the  Ministers  or  Directors  of  Public 
Education  in  the  several  nations.  In  order 
that  the  final  result  may  lx  truly  repre¬ 
sentative.  it  was  recommended  that  the 
inter-.\merican  statue  of  the  comjxuition  lx 
carried  out  only  in  the  event  that  entries 
are  received  from  a  majority  of  the  .\nx*ri- 
can  Republics;  that  is,  eleven  or  more. 

Resolutions  of  condolence 

At  the  .April  5  meeting,  two  resolutions  of 
condolence  were  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board;  one  on  the  death  of  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  Sehor  Don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y 
Santander,  late  Ambassador  of  Peru  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio,  a  distinguished 
Brazilian  jurist  and  statesman.  The 
former  is  published  on  page  310  of  this 
issue.  The  latter  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union  has  learned  with  deep  regret  of 
the  death  of  His  Excellency,  Senhor  Dr.  Rodrigo 
Octavio;  and 

Whereas,  .As  jurist  and  statesman  Dr.  Octavio 
during  his  long  and  distinguished  career  made  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the  cause  of  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  understanding. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union 
Resolves: 

1.  To  record  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  its 
sincere  condolences  on  the  death  of  the  dis¬ 


tinguished  Brazilian  lawyer,  statesman  and  Jurist, 
Dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio. 

2.  To  request  the  Director  General  to  transmit 
this  resolution  to  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  second  nxeting  of  the  Governing 
Board  took  place  on  April  26,  at  which 
time  a  numlxr  of  reports  were  received 
from  s[xcial  committees. 

Reaffirmation  of  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law 

It  was  agreed  by  the  Board  that  a  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Codification 
of  International  Law  relative  to  the  proj¬ 
ect  on  the  Reaflirmation  of  Fundamental 
Principles  of  International  Law  lx*  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  .American  Governments  for 
observation  and  comment,  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  their  views  lx  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Pan  .American  L'nion  by 
.Septemixr  15,  1944. 

Other  reports 

.Action  on  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Codification  of  International  Law- 
relative  to  the  functioning  of  the  Imer- 
.American  Juridical  Committee,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was 
held  over  until  the  Board's  next  meeting. 

.Another  report  embodying  certain 
amendments  to  the  established  adminis¬ 
trative  regulations  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union  was  also  received  and  approved 
by  the  Governing  Board. 


Pan  American  News 


Peruvian  development  program 

C^himhotc,  a  town  on  the  coastal  plain  of 
Peru  approximately  248  miles  north  of 
Lima,  normally  populated  l)y  some  4,000 
fishermen  and  farmers,  is  Ixune;  ijroomed 
for  an  important  role  in  Peru's  rapidly 
expanding  industrial  economy.  C'-allins; 
for  an  investment  of  nearly  thirty  million 
dollars,  irrigation,  sanitation,  and  hydro¬ 
electric  projects,  along  with  a  new  system 
of  port  installations,  are  ixing  planned 
and  carried  out  in  C'himliote  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  areas  under  the  Peruvian  Santa 
C'orjxjration.  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  development  of  agriculture  and  the 
coal,  iron,  and  steel  industries  in  this  region. 
C'oal  is  Ixfing  extracted  from  the  enormous 
deposits  discovered  in  the  Santa  river 
valley,  north  of  C'himl)Ote,  and  in  fact  is 
already  Ixing  exported  at  the  rate  of  5.000 
tons  a  month.  .\n  iron  and  steel  industry 
is  to  Ik*  established  at  C'himbote  utilizing 
iron  ore  from  the  Marcona  deposits  near 
San  Nicolas  Bay,  south  of  Lima. 

The  bay  at  Chimljote,  one  of  the  finest 
natural  harl)ors  on  the  western  coast  of 
.South  .Nmerica,  is  Ixing  improved  and 
provided  with  facilities  to  accommodate 
the  export  trade  that  will  result  from  this 
exploitation  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
resources.  The  construction  of  a  2.953-foot 
pier,  equipped  w  ith  automatic  loading  and 
unloading  machinery,  and  of  a  984-foot 
auxiliary  pier  branching  away  from  the 
main  pier  at  a  45°  angle  was  approved  by 
the  Government  early  in  1942.  Work  was 
lK*gun  on  the  projects  in  .Xpril  of  that  year, 
and  by  I)cccml)er  of  1943  the  auxiliary 
pier  with  wharf  installations  for  four  coal 
lighters  was  completed,  and  automatic 
equioment  for  loading  coal  cars  along 
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with  a  40,000  ton  capacity  coal  storage 
space  were  installed. 

Sanitary  improvements  in  the  town,  in 
expectation  of  a  great  population  increase, 
are  Ixing  carried  out  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Ministry  of  Development  and  the 
Inter-/\merican  C-ooperative  Public  Health 
Service.  Drainage  and  filling  of  malaria 
swamps,  the  construction  of  a  forty-five-lxd 
hospital,  and  of  water  and  sewage  supply 
systems  are  some  of  the  projects  already 
under  way. 

The  .Santa  river,  a  torrential,  non- 
navigable  mountain  stream,  which  flows 
from  the  high  C'allejon  de  Huaylas  in  the 
.Andes  through  the  coalfields  l)elow  the 
Ganon  del  Pato  and  out  to  the  Pacific  just 
north  of  C^himbote.  will  .supply  cheap 
power  for  the  new  industries.  A  huge 
hydroelectric  project  in  the  Canon  del 
Pato.  providing  lor  the  installation  of  five 
generating  units  of  25,000  kilowatts  each, 
has  Ixen  approved,  and  two  generators 
are  expected  to  Ik  completed  by  the  end 
of  1945. 

.Agricultural  development  will  lx*  stim¬ 
ulated  by  a  vast  irrigation  project  affect¬ 
ing  approximately  251,000  acres  of  land 
on  the  coastal  plain.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  irrigation  programs  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  the  .Americas.  A  diversion  canal 
31  miles  long  will  Ik  turned  from  the 
Santa  river,  IkIow  its  confluence  with  the 
Chuquicara,  and  carried  through  the 
intervening  mountains  to  the  C'hao  river 
valley.  At  the  end  of  this  canal  the 
waters  will  flow  into  the  Chao  river,  which 
will  Ik  canalized  for  a  distance  of  five  and 
a  half  miles  to  the  main  irrigation  canal. 
This  main  canal,  three  yards  deep,  will  Ik 
carried  around  or  through  the  slop<*s  of 
the  hills  into  the  Viru.  Moche,  and 
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C^hicama  riser  \alleys.  Approximately 
1.250  miles  ot  lateral  canals  will  lie  con¬ 
structed.  The  irrigation  plans  also  pro¬ 
vide  for  later  hydro<‘lectric  utilization  of  a 
62'’-foot  fall  in  the  diversion  canal  almost 
opposite  the  intake  of  the  main  canal.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  source  has  a  poten- 
ual  101,000  kilowatts  of  electric  power, 
which  may  lx‘  put  to  use  in  the  future  as 
needed.  1  his  is  called  the  Huamanzana 
project. 

The  Peruvian  Santa  Corporation,  which 
was  formed  early  in  1943  with  a  capital 
of  100,000,000  soles,  supplied  entirely  by 
the  Government,  is  to  act  as  a  holding 
company  for  the  financing  of  the  whole 
development  program.  The  Santa  Cor¬ 
poration  is  organized  along  the  lines  of 
the  United  States  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority.  Expenses  for  the  Canon  del  Pato 
hydroelectric  project,  however,  are  being 
met  with  a  portion  of  the  $25,000,000 
credit  advanced  to  Peru  by  the  United 
States  in  1942  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mexican  Bank  of  Ejidal  Credit 

Mexico’s  National  Bank  of  Ejidal  Credit 
has  moved  into  new  quarters.  On  March 
29,  1944,  the  new  edifice  was  formally 
opened  at  ceremonies  attended  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  government 
officials,  bankers,  and  business  men.  The 
dedicatory  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Marte  R.  Gomez,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  who  made  an  informative 
exposition  of  the  development  of  the  bank, 
its  credit  operations,  and  its  efforts  since 
its  creation  in  1936  to  increase  agricultural 
production  and  ejidal  income,  not  through 
the  extension  of  credit  alone,  but  also 
through  technical  training,  mechanization, 
the  estal)lishment  of  community  agricul¬ 
tural  implement  centers,  the  acquisition  of 
community  processing  plants,  and  similar 


measures.  Mexican  agriculture,  said  the 
Secretary,  rests  upon  two  liases:  the  ejido 
and  the  small  farmer.  In  1943  loans  made 
to  ejidos  and  ejidatarios  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Ejidal  Credit  totaled  103,000,000 
pesos,  while,  lialancing  the  agricultural 
credit  picture  on  the  other  side,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  .Agricultural  Credit  made 
loans  to  small  farmers  amounting  to 
14,000,000  pesos. 

Great  Venezuela  Railroad 

The  national  colors  flew  from  the  loco¬ 
motive  and  there  was  general  rejoicing 
w  hen  the  first  train  pulled  out  of  Caracas 
over  the  newly  nationalized  Great  \’ene- 
zuela  Railroad  last  Novemlier.  The  Great 
Venezuela  Railroad  is  a  narrow-gauge 
single-track  line  which  connects  Caracas 
with  Valencia;  the  distance  is  only  112 
miles,  but  the  railroad  serves  a  group  of 
important  cities,  and  had  been  operated 
by  a  company  under  German  control.  It 
was  expropriated  by  a  Presidential  decree 
issued  under  the  special  war  powers  which 
have  been  granted  to  the  executive,  and 
was  thoroughly  reorganized  to  operate 
under  the  Ministry  of  Pulilic  Works. 
Train  service  was  interrupted  for  only  two 
days  while  this  transition  was  being  ac¬ 
complished. 

Brazil’s  first  cooperative  sugar 
mill 

In  the  town  of  Sao  Miguel  dos  Campos, 
State  of  .Alagoas.  Brazil,  twelve  sugar  cane 
growers  of  the  region  recently  organized 
a  cooperative  a.ssociation  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  sugar  mill.  This  will  be  the 
first  to  be  established  in  Brazil  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  Instead  of  .sending  their 
sugar  cane  to  far-away  mills  for  proces¬ 
sing,  the  producers  will  be  able  to  make 
their  own  sugar  or  alcohol,  and  great  hopes 
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are  held  for  the  collective  l)enefits  result¬ 
ing  from  the  new  enterprise.  .Xn  initial 
working  capital  of  6.30,000  cruzeiros  was 
suhscrilK'd  hy  the  twelve  producers  to 
put  the  mill  into  operation. 


Expansion  of  wheat  production 
in  Brazil 

Karly  in  January  1944  a  new  division  in 
charge  of  increasing  wheat  production  was 
created  hy  presidential  decree  in  the 
.Ministry  of  .\griculture  of  Brazil.  The 
SET  (.Servi^o  de  E.xpansao  do  I  rigo),  as 
the  ollice  is  called,  will  have  charge  of 
planning  and  putting  into  effect  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  expansion  of  the  area  devoted  to 
wheat  raising,  the  improvement  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  cultivation,  the  supervision  and 
guidance  of  commerce  and  industry  re¬ 
lated  to  wheat,  the  installation  of  silos 
and  elevators  with  a  view  to  regulating 
distribution,  and  the  promotion  of  the  use 
of  nationally  produced  wheat  hy  bakeries. 
The  SET  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  various  .states  for  the 
greater  development  of  wheat  cultivation 
and  it  will  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  .\gricultural  Experiment  Institute  and 
other  estalilished  agricultural  entities  in 
experimental  work  for  the  improvement, 
selection,  and  adaptation  to  Brazilian 
agricultural  conditions  of  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  wheat. 


Cinchona  operations  in  Ecuador 

The  Quinine  Div  ision  of  the  Ecuadorean 
Development  C'.orporation  recently  issued 
a  statement  on  its  activities.  Having  start¬ 
ed  its  cinchona  operations  in  .Xpril  1943 
as  the  representative  of  the  Defense  Sup¬ 
plies  C^orporation  of  the  United  States,  the 
Ecuadorean  Development  Uorporation 
now  has  six  central  agencies  equipped 
with  neccssar)  office  and  warehouse  facil¬ 


ities  and  located  in  Quito,  Guayaquil, 
Riohamha,  Ibarra,  C^uenca,  and  Porto- 
velo.  Each  of  these  offices  acts  as  the 
center  of  operations  of  the  various  produc¬ 
tion  zones,  buying  the  cinchona  offered  by 
producers  and  furnishing  transportation 
to  bring  it  out  of  the  production  areas  to 
shipping  jxjints. 

Olive-oil  production  in  Argentma 

Increa.se  in  recent  years  in  .Argentina's 
prcxluction  of  olive  oil  is  reflected  in  the  ^ 
following  figures  relating  to  annual  pro-  ^ 
duction  in  the  Province  of  Mendoza,  as 
cited  in  the  Review  of  the  River  Plate:  \ 


Yvht 

I.ilt-rs  |iri»liuv>l 

VVholc.'ialt'  |>ri(f 

1935 . 

45,929  ] 

iMT  liter 

1.50 

1936 . 

37,235  1 

1.50 

1937 . 1 

55,819 

1.8' 

1938 . 

69,844 

1.98 

1939 . 

139,041  1 

1.95 

1940 . 

23,569  i 

i-O-- 

1941 . 

270,075 

3.54 

1942 . 

131,244 

4.8- 

1943 . 

639,300 

5.50 

“This  industry,”  .says  the  afoiementioned 
periodical,  “may  owe  its  rapid  growth  in 
part  to  the  stimulus  imparted  by  present 
world  conditions,  but  the  building  up  of 
an  industry  with  an  annual  prcxluction 
worth  3.5  million  pe.sos  is  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  worthy  cT  praise.” 

Public  works  in  Peru 

In  Chocojx*,  Peru,  a  new  Workers’ 
Hospital  was  ojx'ned  on  Xovember  29, 
1943,  at  the  time  cf  the  visit  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Peru,  Dr.  Manuel  Prado,  to  the 
city  of  Trujillo.  This  hospital,  situated  on 
the  Pan  American  Highway,  is  one  of  a 
group  of  important  public  works  visited 
by  the  President  during  his  visit.  He  also 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  a  model  stadium,  of 
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a  low-cost  housine;  project,  and  of  a 
people's  restaurant,  and  inaugurated  a 
libiary  in  the  University  of  La  Liljertad, 
a  tourist  hotel,  and  a  rest  camp  where 
groups  of  120  children  will  receive  sujx’r- 
vised  vacations  and  medical  attention 
under  government  sponsorship. 

The  C’hocope  Workers'  Hospital,  built 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Social 
Security  Bank  for  the  assistance  of  lalxirers 
in  nearby  areas,  is  well-planned  and 
modern. 

The  hospital  has  51  lieds  for  regular 
cases.  32  for  surgery  and  maternity,  14 
for  communicable  diseases,  and  16  for 
tulx'rculous  patients.  Besides  this,  it  has 
40  Ix-ds  for  doctors,  internes  and  other 
memlx'rs  of  the  staff. 


Brazilian  Meteorological  Service 

Brazil  has  inaugurated  a  Meteorological 
Service  as  a  division  of  the  Ministry  of 
.•\griculture,  in  accordance  with  a  decree- 
law  and  its  regulations  published  in  the 
Diario  OJicial  of  November  19,  1943. 

The  country  was  di\ided  into  eight  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  of  which  has  a  main  meteor¬ 
ological  office.  .Subsidiary  offices,  observa¬ 
tories,  and  weather-recording  stations  arc 
to  lie  established  in  each  district,  so  that 
the  country  will  eventually  have  a  meteor¬ 
ological  network  that  can  give  efficient 
service  to  agriculture,  industry,  air  and 
maritime  navigation,  engineering,  and 
national  defense. 


Ecuadorean  surplus 

Ecuador  finished  the  fiscal  year  1943  with 
a  budgetary  surplus  of  6,859,600  sucres. 
In  accordance  with  effective  legLslation, 
therefore,  the  President  decreed  the  di.s- 
tribution  cf  this  .surplus  for  a  numlier  of 
needed  and  Ixmcficial  projects.  Among 
the  several  allocations  were  2,500,000 


sucres  for  the  construction  of  rural  .schcxils 
thioughout  the  republic;  400,000  sucres 
to  the  Benigno  Malo  Uollege  and  100,000 
to  the  L'niversity  of  Cmenca  for  new 
buildings;  250,000  sucres  for  work  on  the 
Quito-San  Lorenzo  Railway;  500,000 
.sucres  for  a  new  airport  at  Tulcan;  250,000 
sucres  for  new  shops  and  other  buildings 
at  the  C'entral  Technical  School  in  Quito; 
400,000  sucres  for  the  construction  of  agri¬ 
cultural  ex|x:riment  stations  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Cafiar  and  Manabi;  200,000  sucres 
to  the  town  of  Guaranda  for  a  municipal 
market;  and  360,000  sucres  to  the  MinLstry 
of  .Agriculture  for  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
building. 


Indian  affairs 

The  first  In  ter- .American  Conference  on 
Indian  Life,  held  at  Patzeuaro,  Mexico  in 
April  1940,  led  to  the  drafting  of  an  inter¬ 
national  convention  creating  the  Inter- 
.American  Indian  Institute,  and  recom¬ 
mending  the  creation  of  National  Indian 
Institutes  in  the  countries  signatory  to  the 
convention.  .At  the  time  of  writing,  twelve 
countries — Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Honduras.  Mexico.  Nicaragua,  Pana- 
ma^  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  El  Salvador,  and  the  United 
States — have  ratified  the  convention,  and 
it  has  been  signed  but  not  ratified  by  Cuba 
and  Bolivia. 

The  Inter-.American  Institute  has 
directed  its  work  continually  towards  a 
constructive  program,  especially  towards 
the  creation  of  the  National  Indian  Insti¬ 
tutes.  .So  far,  eight  have  been  founded — 
in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
and  the  United  States.  During  a  trip 
through  Central  .America  made  by  Ernest 
E.  Mae.s.  secretary  of  the  National  Indian 
Institute  of  the  L^nited  States,  and  Dr. 
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Manuel  Gamio,  director  of  the  Int^*r- 
American  Indian  Institute,  it  was  found 
that  the  Central  American  countries  which 
have  not  already  oraranized  national  insti¬ 
tutes  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
project  and  are  planninsj  to  carry  it  out  in 
the  near  future.  In  the  International 
Convention  the  function  of  the  National 
Indian  Institutes  is  defined  as  follows: 
“to  stimulate  interest  in  and  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  about  Indian  affairs  to  any  persons 
and  to  public  or  private  institutions. 
Such  National  Institutes  shall  further 
carry  out  any  studies  on  these  questions 
that  may  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
nation  concerned.” 

Early  in  .September  1943.  the  Ecuador¬ 
ean  Indian  Institute  was  discussed  and 
approved  by  Constress.  and  on  October  1 
it  was  definitely  established  and  its  person¬ 
nel  appointed.  The  statutes  of  its  ort^ani- 
zation  define  as  the  institute’s  primary 
objective  “the  study  of  the  Indian  problem 
in  all  its  aspects  in  order  to  improve  Indian 
livini?  conditions  in  Ecuador  and  through¬ 
out  the  .American  continent.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  is  established  as  a  technical  and 
scientific  entity  for  service  to  the  national 
Indian  cause,  and  to  supplement  its  own 
activities  it  may  seek  the  assistance  of 
State,  Municipal,  or  any  other  public  or 
private  institutions.”  The  institute  will 
have  five  technical  .sections — biological, 
educational,  economic,  juridical  and  so¬ 
ciological. 

The  Salvadorean  government  created  its 
National  Indian  Institute  on  October  30, 
1943,  and  fully  outlined  its  functions  in  an 
official  decree.  It  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  MinistiA'  of  Public  Education,  and 
any  institution  whose  activities  are  related 
may  be  represented  on  the  Policy  Board. 
One  of  the  first  projects  that  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  this  institute,  according  to  Mr. 
Macs,  is  that  of  demonstrating  a  method 
by  which  to  introduce  the  soy  bean  into 


the  national  diet.  .\  typical  rural  area 
will  be  picked  for  the  experiment,  all 
possible  as.sistance  will  be  obtained  from 
various  public  and  private  agencies,  and 
if  successful,  the  idea  will  be  suggested 
to  other  governmental  agencies  for  trial 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

On  November  1,  1943,  the  United 
States  established  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  its  National  Indian  Institute 
with  a  Policy  Board  which  will  Ik*  com¬ 
posed  of  (a)  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
-Affairs.  (/>)  two  or  more  memlKrs  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at 
least  one  of  whom  shall  Ik*  an  Indian,  (r) 
one  representative  designated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  (d)  one  representative  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary  of  -Agriculture,  one 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  one 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  one  repre 
sentative  from  each  of  the  following  organ¬ 
izations:  the  National  Research  Council, 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
and  the  -American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies. 

.Another  recently  inaugurated  National 
Indian  Institute  is  that  of  Nicaragua, 
created  by  a  Presidential  decree  dated 
November  26,  1943.  .According  to  Mr. 
Maes,  the  Nicaraguans  plan  to  bring  a 
group  of  medicine  men  from  the  east 
coast  to  give  them  a  course  in  elementary 
medicine  or  nursing.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
this  way  a  program  of  health  work  may 
be  .started  in  the  Indian  area.s,  which  at 
the  present  time  have  virtually  no  social 
welfare  programs. 

Other  Central  -American  countries  have 
been  represented  as  enthusiastic  about 
various  projects  for  their  institutes.  Pana¬ 
ma  would  like  to  experiment  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  similar  to  that  of  Nicaragua — training 
medicine  men  and  starting  a  basic  health 
program.  Honduras  is  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  national  potteiA' 
industry  by  the  importation  of  Mexican 
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pottery  experts  to  teach  new  and  improved 
techniques.  Guatemala  would  like  to 
spon.sor  a  project  for  getting  iodine  to  an 
Indian  community,  typical  of  many  that 
suffer  from  goiter. 

The  above  outline  is  indicative  of  the 
role  that  the  National  Indian  Institutes 
will  play  in  the  development  of  social 
welfare  programs  in  the  indigenous  com¬ 
munity.  Other  activities  indicate  the 
growing  interest  in  Indian  .Affairs  through¬ 
out  the  continent.  The  First  Inter-.-\meri- 
can  Congress  on  Indian  Life  recommended 
the  adoption  of  .\pril  19  as  Indian  Day, 
to  commemorate  the  date  on  which  for 
the  first  time  the  Indian  delegates  to  the 
Congress  a.ssembled  in  the  Posada  Don 
\’asco  de  Quiroga  in  Patzeuaro,  Mexico, 
and  Brazil  in  an  official  decree  also 
recommended  that  the  continent  adopt 
this  date  as  Indian  Day.  It  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  great  enthusiasm  in  -Argentina. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  jointly 
sponsoring  a  project  for  the  recording  of 
Indian  music  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala, 
and  the  Inter-.Nmerican  Indian  Institute 
has  finished  preparing  a  .series  of  nine 
radio  programs,  called  “.Adventures  in 
Music  of  the  .Americas.”  (This  informa¬ 
tion  is  summarized  from  the  bi-monthly 
official  publication  of  the  Inter-American 
Indian  Institute,  Boletin  Indigenista,  for 
December  1943.) 

Rural  education  in  Mexico 

.A  new  direct  practical  method  of  teaching 
for  rural  .schools  was  launched  in  Mexico 
by  the  approval  of  the  President  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  1944,  of  a  decree  regulating  the 
so-called  School  Farms  {Parcela  Escolar). 
It  will  bring  into  practice  a  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  helping  the  newer  genera¬ 
tion  of  farmers  to  get  away  from  mono¬ 
culture  and  to  engage  in  diversified  farm 
activities,  raising  crops  that  will  improve 


their  economic  jxisition  and  lift  their 
standard  of  living. 

The  schtxil  farms  will  lx*  subject  to  the 
.same  legal  provisions  as  apply  at  present 
to  the  ejidos;  that  is.  they  cannot  lx  rented, 
e.xchanged,  or  fanslerred;  neither  can 
they  lx*  exploited  by  the  ejidal  authorities 
or  diverted  to  other  uses.  The  farms  will 
Ix^  worked  by  pupils  and  teachers  and  the 
teaching  progiams  will  be  planned  to  de¬ 
velop  farm  and  livestock  techniques  oi 
rural  industries  closely  associated  with  the 
life  of  the  respective  communities. 

The  produce  of  the  school  farms  will  lx* 
divided  annually  according  to  a  system 
that  makes  the  school  itself  the  chief  Ix'ne- 
ficiary.  Fifty  jx^rcent  of  the  products  or 
income  therefrom  will  be  allocated  to  the 
development  of  the  educational  work  and 
the  acquisition  of  school,  sports,  and  cul¬ 
tural  equipment  and  materials;  25  percent 
to  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  live¬ 
stock,  or  the  initiation  of  small  farm  in¬ 
dustries;  and  the  remaining  25  percent 
will  lx  divided  as  a  Ixtnus  among  the 
teachers. 

For  the  present  the  area  of  the  school 
farm  is  limited  to  two  hectares  (approxi¬ 
mately  five  acres),  but  this  may  be  in¬ 
creased  in  accordance  with  available  re¬ 
sources.  This  new  type  of  rural  education 
will  be  established  this  year  in  thirty 
schools,  each  one  of  which,  in  addition  to 
the  land,  will  be  started  off  with  a  cash 
fund  of  1,500  pesos.  Each  year  hereafter, 
or  oftener  if  economic  conditions  permit, 
the  number  of  schools  thus  endowed  will 
bt  increased. 

Health  education  for  workers 
in  Mexico 

By  means  of  a  recent  agreement  between 
the  General  Office  of  Health  Education  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  the 
Health  Office  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
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Mexico  is  scekintj  to  cccrdinaie  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  two  offices  concerned  in  an 
effort  to  create  Itetter  health  habits  amone; 
workers  by  means  of  education  in  IxJth 
lalxtr  centers  and  homes.  The  coordina¬ 
tion  work  will  be  in  charge  of  a  committee 
of  two  health  s|)ccialists.  one  from  each 
of  the  two  Departments  concerned,  and 
the  program  of  education,  coverine;  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness,  proper  diet,  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  sports  and  physical  culture,  will 
be  offered  to  workers  in  such  forms  as 
lectures,  informal  meetineis  and  talks, 
festivals,  and  motion  pictures. 

Cultural  interchange  between 
Ecuador  and  Panama 

On  January  12,  1944,  an  agreement  was 
signed  lietween  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  Ecuador  and  Panama  for 
the  exchange  of  official  and  literary  publi¬ 
cations  between  the  two  countries.  The 
material  covered  by  the  agreement  in¬ 
cludes  official  gazettes,  congressional  rec¬ 
ords,  reports  cf  governm.cnt  ministries  and 
courts  of  justice,  official  bulletins  in  such 
fields  as  commerce  and  trade,  sanitation, 
immigration,  [xtlice  activities,  municipal 
affairs,  vital  statistics,  universities,  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  works  in  whose  publica¬ 
tion  the  government  has  assisted,  maps, 
folklore,  and  music. 

Housing  for  workers  in  Uruguay 

Laltorers  on  public  works  projects  in 
Uruguay  are  henceforth  to  have  the  Itenefit 
of  adequate  and  sanitary  housing  facilities 
whenever  the  construction  projects  on 
which  they  are  working  are  located  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  nearest 
town  or  city  limits,  according  to  a  presi¬ 
dential  decree  approved  on  January  28, 
1944. 


Recognizing  the  obligation  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  consider  the  health  and,  conse¬ 
quently.  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
laltorins;  crews,  the  decree  provides  that 
construction  firms  which  have  contracts 
for  pul)lic  works  must  provide  weather¬ 
proof,  well-roofed,  well-floored,  airy,  il¬ 
luminated  houses,  with  rooms  giving  at 
least  600  cubic  feet  of  space  jxt  man.  Not 
more  than  eight  men  may  lx*  lodged  in  a 
single  room,  and  for  each  such  group 
kitchen  facilities  must  also  Ite  provided, 
as  well  as  water  for  drinking  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  amount  of  6.6  gallons  daily 
per  jx’rson.  Still  further,  the  decree  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  the  hotising  development  is 
located  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  work  site,  the  laltorers  must  Ite 
transported  Ity  the  construction  company 
to  and  from  their  work  without  cost. 

National  Health  Institute  in 
Ecuador 

Pan  .\merican  Health  Day,  Deccmlxr 
2,  1943,  was  celebrated  in  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  by  the  official  inauguration  of 
the  National  Health  Institute.  The 
organization  is  located  in  a  new  building 
equipjxd  with  lecture  rooms  and  complete 
facilities  for  laboratory  research  and  the 
preparation  of  serums  and  vaccines.  The 
building  was  constructed  and  furnished 
with  funds  supplied  jointly  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ecuador  and  the  Inter-American 
Coojterative  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  new  Institute  is  exptected  to  Ije  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  nation  as  a  center  of 
medical  research. 

National  library  for  periodicals 
in  Mexico 

In  the  old  colonial  church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  in  Mexico  City  the  National 
University  of  Mexico  recently  installed  a 
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National  Library  for  Periodicals  {lleme- 
roitca  \acional),  bct’inninsr  with  a  nucleus 
of  some  30.000  newspapers,  magazines, 
ensriavinsis,  and  various  kinds  of  j)eri- 
odicals.  some  of  them  very  old  and  rare. 
The  object  of  the  new  library  is  not  only  to 
lx*  a  depository  for  national  and  forciGfn 
pajx'rs  and  {leriodicals.  which  in  them¬ 
selves  provide  valuable  source  material  on 
contemporary  history,  but  also  to  be  a 
center  of  information  and  study,  with  the 
aim  of  ultimately  lx?comin^  an  institute 
of  journalism  in  Mexico. 

.^s  an  example  of  some  of  the  rare  and 
almost  unknown  material  already  housed 
in  the  library  there  may  be  cited  the  col¬ 
lection  of  El  Pajaro  Verde,  a  jx'riodical 
published  in  Mexico  during  the  time  of 
Ma.ximilian.  In  the  June  1864  issue 


appeared  two  lithostraphs  of  Maximilian 
and  Carlota  which,  accordine;  to  the 
accompanyinfif  caption,  were  faithful  copies 
of  photographs  published  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  Me.xican  people  with  those 
two  royal  personages. 

University  of  Chile  honors  Americans 

The  Amba.ssador  of  Chile  to  the  United 
States  announced  in  February  that  he 
had  delivered  to  Mr.  Blake-More  Godwin. 
Director  of  the  Toledo.  Ohio.  Museum  of 
.\rt,  and  Mrs.  Molly  Ohl  Godwin.  Dean 
of  the  Toledo  Museum  School  of  Design, 
diplomas  accrediting  them  as  honorary 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  .\rts  of  the 
University  of  Chile,  in  recognition  of  the 
indefatigable  zeal  and  devotion  displayed 
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by  them  in  promoiine;  and  directing  the 
Chilean  Exjxjsition  of  Contem|xjrary 
Painting,'  shown  throughout  the  United 
States  and  C'anada  last  year  in  coojiera- 
lion  with  the  Office  of  the  C’oordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs.  This  award  is 
the  highest  distinction  Ix^stowed  by  the 
University  of  Chile.  The  exhibition,  which 
met  with  wide  success  and  received 
favorable  notices  from  .-Xmerican  and 
C.anadian  critics,  was  comjxtsed  of  selec¬ 
tions  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godwin  in 
Chile  in  1941,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Faculty  of  Fine  .Xrts  of  the  University  of 
Chile. 

The  Americas  through  their 
postage  stamps 

Postage  stamps  have  long  since  advanced 
beyond  their  original  purpose  of  denoting 
the  prepayment  of  postal  charges.  P’or 
many  years  they  have  Iteen  used  by  the 
governments  of  the  .\mericas  as  publicity 
media  to  invite  attention  to  illustrious  sons, 
national  Indiefs,  scenic  l)eauties,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunities. 

Selected  l)y  the  governments  themselves, 
the  nationalistic  subjects  depicted  act  as 
windows  through  which  others  may  view 
the  culture,  accomplishments,  and  am¬ 
bitions  of  distant  lands. 

During  the  past  several  months  postal 
issues  of  the  .Xmericas  have  Iteen  receiving 
wide  attention.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the.se  recent  issues,  supplied  l)y 
the  Philatelic  Section  of  the  Pan  American 
Union: 

.Xrgentina: 

Four  stamps  showing  a  map  of  .Argen¬ 
tina,  in  denominations  of  5  centavos  to 
20  pesos,  the  first  surtax  stamps,  for  use  in 
addition  to  regular  postal  rates,  in  the 

^  See  ‘'•Chilean  Art  Tnurt  the  United  States”  by 
Mdlly  Ohl  Godwin,  Bcllkti.n,  September  19-^2. 


country's  postal  history.  The  revenue 
from  these  stamps  is  allocated  to  the  relief 
of  the  victims  of  the  severe  earthquake  in 
San  Juan  early  this  year. 

Eight  regular  and  two  air  mail  surta.x 
stamps,  varying  from  1  to  50  centavos, 
decreed  for  circulation  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1944,  the  proceeds  iKung 
earmarked  for  three  special  funds  for  the 
Ijenefit  of  postal  employees.  Of  special 
international  interest  is  the  fact  that  two 
of  these  stamps  show  portraits  of  Samuel  . 
F.  B.  Morse,  in\cntor  of  the  telegraph, 
and  .Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of 
the  telephone. 

Bra71i.: 

.Among  the  numerous  new  postal  issues 
of  the  past  year  were: 

.A  40-centavo  brown  stamp  bearing  the 
portrait  of  Pedro  .Americo.  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  that  outstanding 
19th  century  artist. 

.A  40-centavo  brown  stamp,  showing 
the  head  of  a  Brazilian  zel)u,  issued  in 
connection  with  the  National  Livestock 
Exhibition. 

.A  1 .20-cruzciro  carmine  stamp,  with  a 
portrait  of  General  Gomes  Carneiro,  com¬ 
memorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  siege  of  Lapa  in  the  State  of  Parana. 

Four  stamps  of  the  1939  ‘‘Pro  Juven- 
tude”  or  child  welfare  series,  converted 
from  regular  to  air  mail  .service. 

Chii.e: 

.A  series  of  five  new  pictorial  stamps  com¬ 
memorating  the  recognition  of  C’hilean 
authority  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
portraits  include  Juan  Williams,  who 
landed  a  small  expedition  in  the  Straits  in 
1843;  Diego  Duble  .Almeida  and  Jose  de 
los  Santos  Mardones,  both  closely  associated 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Straits;  and 
Manuel  Bulnes,  President  of  Chile,  during 
whose  administration  the  colonization  of 
the  territory  took  place. 
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Dominican  Reitbi  ic: 

Three  air  mail  and  nine  ordinary  mail 
stamps  eelebraiins  the  country's  C^ente- 
nary  of  Independence  on  February  27, 
1944.  1  he  designs  are  symbolic  in  charac¬ 

ter.  with  the  Dominican  flag  predominat¬ 
ing.  and  with  the  Baluirte  del  Conde  (now- 
called  “I'he  27th  of  February  Gate") 
jwrtrayed  on  the  regular  issues. 

.\  1 -centavo  postal  tax  stamp,  blue  with 
a  red  anti-tuberculosis  cross  and  a  picture 
cf  the  Doctor  Marios  Sanatorium,  the  reve¬ 
nues  being  devoted  to  the  anti-tubercu¬ 
losis  campaign. 

Eciador; 

\  series  of  eleven  stamps  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  recent  good-will  tour  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Carlos  .Xrroyo  del  Rio.  Six  cf  the 
stamps  are  regular  mail,  showing  a  map 
marking  the  President's  route  from  Quito 
to  Washington,  Mexico  City,  Panama, 
Caracas,  Bogota,  and  back  to  Quito.  The 
five  air  mail  stamps  present  a  scene  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
with  P'-esident  Arroyo  del  Rio  addressing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Xi(:.\ragi’a: 

\  .series  of  four  “V  for  \’ictory’’  stamps, 
showing  a  globe  surmounted  by  the  flags 
of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics,  the 
coat-of-arms  of  Nicaragua,  the  word 
‘A'ictoria”  and  the  symbolic  below, 
and  at  the  top  an  inscription  which  trans¬ 
lated  from  Spanish  reads  ‘"Nicaragua  is 
confident  of  the  triumph  of  democracy.” 

We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

Income  taxes  for  1943  in  Peru,  according 
to  figures  published  by  the  recently  re¬ 
organized  Tax  Office  in  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  amounted  to  90,289,452  soles, 
or  an  increase  of  .30,691,678  soles  over  the 
1942  revenue.  Almost  50  percent  of  this 
considerable  increase  was  derived  from 


the  application  of  Law  9,703  of  Decemlx*r 
24.  1942,  w  hich  called  for  additional  assess¬ 
ments  on  profits  of  commercial,  agricul¬ 
tural.  industrial,  and  mining  enterprises. 
Taxes  collected  during  the  last  three  years 
show  a  steady  increase.  In  1941,  36,555,- 
702  soles  were  paid  to  the  Treasury;  in 
1942,  59,597,774  soles;  and,  as  stated 
above,  90,289,452  soles  in  1943. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1943  Brazilian 
income  tax  collections  amounted  to  781,- 
000,000  crtizeiros,  410,000,000  more  than 
in  the  same  period  in  1942. 

The  Arrentine  Grain  Board  has  lieen 
authorized  to  spend  6,475,000  px'sos  on 
the  construction  of  underground  silos  for 
the  storage  of  a  maximum  of  a  million 
tons  of  wheat  owned  by  the  Government. 
An  additional  appropriation  of  5,000,000 
pesos  has  Iteen  made  lor  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  transportation  and  storage 
of  the  wheat. 

A  shipment  of  500,000  whitefish  eggs 
from  Ohio  and  many  thousands  of  lake 
trout  eggs  from  Michigan  was  sent  not 
long  ago  by  plane  to  Lima,  a  gift  of  the 
United  States  to  Peru.  Their  destination 
was  the  International  Fish  Hatcheries  at 
Chucuito  on  Lake  Titicaca.  The  ship¬ 
ment  required  great  care,  since  ice  had 
to  be  kept  on  top  of  the  egg  trays  at  all 
times  and  they  had  to  lie  stowed  in  a  cool 
part  of  the  plane  so  that  the  temperature 
would  not  rise  above  45°  F. 

International  House  in  .Wtc  Orleans  is  a 
former  bank  building  which  has  been 
bought  by  a  group  of  businessmen  and  is 
Iteing  remodelled  for  an  international 
meeting  place  for  all  foreign  businessmen 
coming  to  the  United  States  through  the 
port  of  New  Orleans.  Offices,  conference 
rooms,  and  secretarial  service  in  foreign 
languages  will  Ite  available,  as  well  as 
restaurant  service.  \’arious  committees 
will  help  to  put  into  effect  the  purpose  of 
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this  huildint;:  lo  make  strangers  from 
other  countries,  esjx'cially  from  Latin 
American  nations,  with  which  .\ew  Or¬ 
leans  has  close  connections,  feel  at  home. 

Torches  carried  in  relays  by  s[roups  of 
runners  from  fixe  of  Colombia's  historic 
cities  lighted  a  symbolic  fire,  el  fuego  de  la 
fialria,  at  the  national  industrial  exposition 
in  Medellin.  The  fifty  who  came  oxer 
the  roads  from  Bogota  started  on  the 
mornine;  of  January  2.  1944,  from  the 
Quinta  de  Bolivar,  the  Lilx*rator's  garden 
home  in  the  outskirts  of  the  capital.  1  hey 
reached  Medellin,  xvith  other  groups  of 
runners  from  C'artae:ena,  Santa  Marta, 
Cucuta,  and  Popayan.  in  time  for  the 
formal  openina:  of  the  exposition  on  the 
exenintj;  of  January  6. 

In  1932  Chile  produced  practically  no 
rice  and  imported  8.500  metric  tons,  but 
in  the  relatixely  short  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  year  n:entioned,  Chile 
has  turned  the  former  shortage  into  a  sur¬ 
plus.  The  1942-1943  harxest  yielded 
more  than  100.000  metric  tons  of  rice, 
a  quantity  sufiiciently  large  to  supply  the 
entire  home  market  and  leaxe  a  surplus  of 
20,000  metric  tons  for  export. 

During  1943  fifteen  inxesligating  expe¬ 
ditions  xvent  into  the  interior  of  Ecuador 
to  explore  the  country's  cinchona  re¬ 
sources.  The  results  of  the  inxestigations 
have  led  to  an  estimate,  Ixdieved  by  gov¬ 
ernment  oflkials  to  Ix"  fairly  exact,  of  the 
e.xistence  of  not  less  than  10,000,000  cin¬ 
chona  trees  in  the  country — a  figure  xvhich 
assures  a  quinine  production  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  to  Ecuador  and  to  all  the  L’nited 
Nations. 

The  Goxernment  of  Argertina  hopes  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  jute,  especially 
in  the  Province  of  C'orrientes  and  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Misiones.  and  has  appropriated 
300,000  pesos  for  the  purpose.  There  has 


Ix'en  a  great  shortage  of  burlap  during  the 
xvar. 

The  Estaneo  del  Tabaeo  ol  Lima,  an 
industrial  organization  operating  on  the 
Itasis  of  tobacco  monopoly  by  the  State, 
had  an  axerage  production  of  6.000.000 
cigarettes  |x*r  day  in  1943.  The  produc¬ 
tion  rate  in  1928  xvhen  the  enterprise'  xvas 
first  started  xvas  txvo  and  a  half  million 
eigarettes  per  day  and  in  1942  it  had  risen 
to  fixe  million.  The  tol)acco  is  groxvn  in 
the  regif)ns  of  Tumlx-s,  Jaen  and  Tarapoto 
in  northern  Peru,  and  in  Tingo  Maria  to 
the  east.  A  relatixely  small  amount  of 
toliacco  is  also  imported  from  the  L’nited 
States  and  Cuija  for  the  manufaeture  of 
Kentucky,  \’irginia,  oriental  and  Cailtan 
tyjx’s  of  cigarettes.  During  1943  the 
Estaneo  del  Tabaeo  yielded  a  total  in-  I 
come  for  the  Goxernment  of  29,544,516 
soles,  or  ox  er  four  and  a  half  million  soles 
more  than  in  1942. 

Importations  of  Argentine  candy,  mostly 
of  the  hard  Intlk  varieties,  xvhich  began 
more  than  a  year  ago.  haxe  replaced  to 
some  extent  European  importations  to  the 
L'nited  States  cut  off  by  the  xvar.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  candy  haxe  also  been  coming 
in  from  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

The  1942-43  cotton  crop  in  .Argentina  is 
reported  to  be  107,890  metric  tons  from 
an  area  of  900,000  acres.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  estimated  area  planted  to  cotton 
for  194.3-44  is  1,010.000  acres. 

In  order  to  help  provide  an  adequate 
food  supply  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  the 
city  has  plans  under  xvay  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  10,000,000  cruzeiros  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  xvarehouses  and  neighborhood 
markets  xvhich  xvill  handle  all  kinds  of 
local  products. 

In  the  headquarters  of  the  stevedores’ 
union  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  opened  a  restaurant  .seating 
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509  people  and  havinsj  a  capacity  of  4,000 
meals.  I  his  is  one  of  the  restaurants 
operated  hy  the  SAPS  (Social  Welfare 
Food  Service).  I’he  price  of  a  meal  is  fixed 
at  two  cruzeiros. 

Bv  presidential  decree  the  municipal  air¬ 
port  of  Ciudad  Irujillo,  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  was  recently  s;i\en  the 
name  “General  Andrews  .Mrport,”  in 
honor  of  Lieutenant  General  Frank  Max¬ 
well  .Andrews.  C.  .S.  Army,  who  was  killed 
on  May  3.  1943,  in  an  airplane  crash  while 
on  active  duty  in  Iceland.  In  May  1942 
the  late  General  Andrews  spent  some 
time  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  E;ave 
valuable  help  in  initiating  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  airport. 

.A  decree-law  and  regulations  establish¬ 
ing  an  .Army  Nurses  Reserve  Corps  were 
approved  in  Brazil  in  December  1943. 
Enlistment  in  the  C’orps  is  open  to  gradu¬ 
ate  nurses  or  nurses’  aides  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty  years,  unmarried 
or  childless  widows. 

Reorganization  of  the  Brazilian  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Ports  and  Navigation 
under  the  new  title  of  National  Bureau  of 
Ports.  Rivers,  and  Canals  was  provided  for 
in  a  presidential  decree  dated  December 
31, 1943.  .Another  decree  of  the  .same  date 
prescribed  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
new  bureau,  which  are,  in  brief,  to  study, 
promote,  direct,  and  supervise  all  matters 
relating  to  the  construction,  improvement, 
maintenance,  and  exploration  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  ports  and  waterways. 

The  city  of  Quito,  Ecuador,  is  soon  to  have 
adequate  fire-fighting  equipment.  The 
President  in  February  1944  approved  a 
new  decree  levying  a  tax  of  one  sucre  per 
thousand  on  urban  real  property  valua¬ 
tions  and  another  tax  of  one  sucre  per 
thousand  on  the  operating  capital  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  enterprises  in  the  city. 


The  proceeds  of  these  taxes,  which  will  be 
collected  in  1944,  will  provide  an  initial 
fund  for  the  fire  department;  thereafter, 
fi\e  percent  of  Quito's  real  property  tax 
collections,  plus  whatever  additional  sum 
may  be  allocated  in  the  national  budget, 
will  provide  maintenance  funds.  The  Min¬ 
istry  of  Public  Welfare  has  charge  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  fire  department. 

-A  decree-law  regulating  the  practice  of 
the  legal  profession  in  Haiti  was  approved 
by  the  President  of  that  country  on  Januarv 
12,  1944.  The  new  law  organizes  the  law¬ 
yers  of  each  jurisdiction  of  the  republic 
into  Bar  .Associations,  and  prescribes  com¬ 
prehensive  standards  and  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  legal  profession  and 
the  .Association,  practice  before  the  courts 
of  the  nation,  and  rules  and  regulations 
governing  disbarment  and  other  discipli¬ 
nary  procedures  in  case  of  professional 
misconduct. 

The  National  Library  of  Mexico  has 
established  a  School  for  Librarians,  in 
which  classes  in  cataloging,  classification, 
the  organization  and  administration  of 
libraries,  and  the  preparation  of  bibliogra¬ 
phies  are  being  offered. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Guatemala's  National  Printing  Office 
was  celebrated  in  January  of  this  year 
by  a  public  exhibition  of  about  five  thous¬ 
and  books,  leaflets,  programs,  legal  di¬ 
gests,  and  literary  and  scientific  papers, 
arranged  in  chronological  groups.  The 
date  was  further  marked  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  catalog  of  all  the  works  printed 
by  the  office  in  ttie  course  of  the  50  years; 
by  an  outdoor  showing  of  films  of  official 
events  which  have  been  prepared  in  the 
office;  by  a  radio  concert;  and  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  circulating  library,  which  will 
enable  employees  of  the  office  to  read  at 
home  the  works  they  have  helped  to  print. 
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A  national  exhibit  of  j>uppcts  made  t)y 
school  children  was  recently  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  with  ^rcat  success. 

Children’s  Week  was  celebrated  in 
Cuba  February  21  to  27,  1944,  with  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  education  and  child 
health. 

New  regulations  s:overnin^  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  functions  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Deaf  Mute.s  recently  went  into 
effect  in  Brazil.  The  Institute  is  designed 
to  provide  a  tjcneral  education  for  deaf 
mutes  of  both  sexes,  becinning  at  the  pre¬ 
school  or  kinderttarten  ac:e  and  continuing 
until  the  students  acquire  skills  that  will 
enable  them  to  occupy  a  useful  place  in 
society. 

The  annual  book  fair  in  Mexico  City 
Mill  l)e  held  this  year  in  Octolx*r.  .Ml  the 
Spanish  .American  republics  will  lie  in¬ 
vited  to  send  delegates. 

.\  competition  open  to  all  primary  and 
secondary  teachers  of  the  Ontral  .Ameri¬ 
can  republics  is  to  mark  the  centenary  of 
the  death  of  the  Guatemalan  poet  Jose 
Batres  Montufar;  two  prizes  are  offered, 
one  for  the  liest  children’s  biography  of  the 
poet,  the  other  for  the  lx?st  essay  on  his 
life  and  Morks. 

.A  gold  plaque,  formally  presented  by 
the  mayor  last  January,  Ix'ars  witness  to 
the  admiration  of  the  city  of  Barranquilla, 
Colombia,  for  its  distinguished  citizen  .Amira 


de  la  Rosa.  Her  play  Madre  Borrada,  al¬ 
ready  honored  in  Madrid,  scored  a 
triumphal  success  in  Barranquilla's  Teatro 
.Murillo,  and  El  Tiempo  of  Bogota  calls  her 
work  the  year's  happiest  contribution  to 
Colombian  letters.  Senora  de  la  Rosa, 
who  is  not  only  a  poet  and  a  playwright 
but  al.so  founder  of  the  Colegio  Gal)riela 
Mistral,  has  organized  in  Barranquilla  a 
national  company  to  interpret  her  plays. 

A  library  was  opened  early  this  year  in 
San  C'arlos,  State  of  Cojedes.  Venezuela. 
with  8.S0  volumes  of  essays,  history,  fiction, 
poetry,  and  children's  stories.  The  room 
is  equipped  with  fluorescent  lights,  and 
will  lx*  used  for  lectures  and  concerts  as 
well  as  for  reading. 

In  the  course  of  .some  e.xcavation  work 
currently  Ixfing  done  in  Mexico  City  in 
connection  with  the  Cathedral,  two  great 
stone  serpent's  heads  were  recently  brought 
to  light  after  lx?ing  imix'dded  for  more  than 
three  centuries  in  the  foundations  of  the 
Cathedral.  These  findings  created  great 
interest  among  archaeologists,  particu¬ 
larly  .since  the  heads  do  not  exhibit  the 
.sculptural  skill  and  perfect  finish  of  other 
similar  know  n  works.  Of  course,  the  fact 
that  the  heads  have  l)een  helping  to 
support  the  Cathedral  for  so  many  years 
may  account  for  .some  of  their  surface  im¬ 
perfections.  .At  any  rate,  they  were  care¬ 
fully  removed  from  their  resting  place  for 
study  by  Mexican  archaeologists. 
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